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THE WINNING CHARM. 
A SCENE OF RUSTIC LIFE, 
By Grorce MORLEY. 


CuHuaPTER I. 
ZILLAH. 


HERE the Rokeby Road at Brookington passes into the 

parish of classic Arwick, and thus hides its identity, there 

is a narrow leafy lane which runs northward to the tiny hidden 

village of Old Verton, familiar to the poet, painter, and novelist, 
and lover of idyllic nooks. 

Somewhat less than a mile up this “chewer,” as the pure-bred 
Old Verton rustic would call it, there stood a single cottage with its 
eye-like windows looking southward down the lane, which gave it 
the position of a lodge-keeper’s house. It saw every one who entered 
the village, and every one who left it; because that lane was the 
only direct roadway to Old Verton, and that cottage was the first 
met with and the last left—a cottage picturesque in its own greenery. 

It was a golden morning in early July: warm, rosy, peaceful, 
inviting. 

A young woman, in a black skirt and white blouse with large 
puff sleeves, was hanging over the gate of the garden attached to the 
cottage. She looked young—not, perhaps, more than twenty-two— 
and with a dainty little head, covered with a nicely arranged mass of fair 
hair, thickly and neatly curled upon the forehead, presented a pretty 
rustic picture quite in harmony with the scene in which she was set : 
& poppy in a cornfield, so to speak, blooming and red. 
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This was Zillah Crofton, late maid-servant in a family at 
Brookington, now out of place. 

The hay-harvesters were at work in the field immediately before 
her. They were cutting the grass with a machine. Every time the 
musical clicking came to the point where Zillah could hear it the 
loudest, when the cutter, in fact, reached that position which brought 
the eyes of the young man in the seat into a direct line with her own, 
the natural merriment of her face visibly increased, and her bright 
eyes lighted up with an added pleasure, possibly because the young 
man was good-looking and had shown the good taste of taking 
notice of her. 

“Let me tek you to the Brookington concert to-night, Zill?” he 
called out merrily over the hedge, as he passed her on his latest 
course, blithe as the lark singing above his head. 

“‘Shouldn’t you like?” responded the girl sweetly, in a tone 
which betrayed a close acquaintance with the manners of town life 
among young men and maidens of her class. “Shouldn’t you like, 
my boy?” Such pertness added a new charm to her other 
attractions. 

“T should so, lass !” replied the young man, with a far more rustic 
air than the girl. 

“ Well—well, you may,” she hesitated prettily, her tongue hanging 
on the word, “you may—not. Take Tilly! Won't she do, Billy, 
boy? Now take her, lad!” 

“ Aye, I’d tek Tilly, if she’d come—dash me !” shouted Billy, as 
the horses moved on to the more northern part of the field to the 
musical clicking of the machine. 

One single chamber window on the eastern side of the cottage 
looked out over that field. All the rest was a blank space of red 
brick from the ground to the roof. The other bedrooms were 
northward and southward, back and front, looking over the land- 
scape behind and before. 

This window was small and clean and prettily hung with a pair 
of Tilly’s tatted curtains, washed as white as snow and open in the 
middle, like those to be seen at the windows of a circus van, and tied 
at each side with a strip of yellow ribbon. In the opening stood a 
potted geranium, whose large red blooms effectually obscured the 
view into the room of any curious passer-by. The window opened 
like a door, down the middle, lengthwise, and was catched with a 
long narrow hook. It was standing open now, drinking in the 
freshening air of the rosy gladsome morning. 

While Zillah and Billy had been exchanging those few words, 
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there were movements at that window. The curtains shivered in 
their folds, the geranium blooms nodded gracefully. When the 
hay-cutter had progressed some distance up the field, a soft and 
extremely pleasant voice called from the window in a tone of pretty 
admonition though perfectly winning, 

“ Zill, Zill, how can you be so flirtsome? How can you, lassie, 
gel?” 

The girl at the gate looked gaily across the field at the 
red-cheeked young mower, now clicking southward down the eastera 
course. She heard the voice and the words from overhead, but she 
did not look up. She merely answered them in a lively and pert 
manner highly suggestive of the repartee of a Brookington dress- 
maker or shop-girl, quite unlike a demure maiden. 

“Oh ! because I’m not an old maid, Till, and don’t intend to be 
if Ican help it.” 

The merry haymaker came round again with first a whistle, then 
a snatch of song, and finally asmile. He turned his beaming face 
towards the girl at the gate. 

“Say, Billy boy, will ye take me really?” cried Zillah in a 
provokingly jesting voice. ‘Or will ye meet me at the concert? 
Now which will ye do?” 

“T’ll tek thee or meet thee theer, lass, whichever ye like—dash 
me !” answered Billy gaily. 

“Well, do both then, you good obligin’ laddie,” responded Zillah, 
with a merry peal of laughter, which rang round the field and 
fluttered up to the ears of Tilly, whose cheeks were as red with 
burning as the little child’s red frock in her lap, in which she was 
putting a pair of new sleeves. 

“T will that,” said the young man, meeting her with her own 
weapons, assailing her with her own fun. “I will that, Zill—every 
time. Trust me if I donna.” 

The machine rattled on again at the edge of the tall grass until 
all that was seen of the form of the young harvester was the point of 
his peaked cap—looking in the distance like the tip of a black rook 
skimming the top of the field crop. 

“Oh ! Zill, Zill,” cried the soft voice from above again. “Do 
come in. You're as bad as any Brookington gill-flirt. Thee art that, 
lassie !” 

Zillah once more surveyed the field, and, seeing the top of Billy’s 
cap turning the north angle of the grass, and thinking that perhaps 
enough had been said for the present, she skipped trilling up the 
garden path like the merriest soul alive, and in a few minutes bounded 
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into Tilly’s little workroom upstairs with a flushing cheek and a 
glancing eye. 

Tilly was seated on a low chair behind the geranium blooms, and 
when Zillah entered she turned her face towards her with a smile half 
merry and half sad. 

She was extremely like Zillah in cast of countenance ; in the rosy 
freshness of her face, the fairness of her skin, the blueness of her 
eyes, the shape of her nose, and the generally pleasing form of her 
combined features. But her hair was slightly darker, and though it 
was parted in the middle instead of being cut in a fringe on the 
forehead, as Zillah’s was, it was neatly crimped and brushed down at 
the sides, and suited her admirably—giving her face a fuller and, 
some would think, a more enchanting appearance than the more pert 
and less quiet beauty of Zillah’s face. 

That she looked slightly older than Zillah, and was, in fact, her 
senior by three years, made but a small difference for the worse in 
an estimate of their respective comeliness. Zillah was certainly the 
liveliest and the sauciest, and the one most calculated to make her 
way with the majority of young men ; but there was a quiet and staid 
charm about Tilly which would be more likely to win a worthy man 
than to intoxicate the unworthy shallow-pates who might hover round 
Zillah—and alas! had hovered round her, taking off some of her 
bloom in the contact. 

These two girls were sisters—the orphan daughters of Martin and 
Matilda Crofton. 

Their father had been a small farmer of Old Verton, had prospered, 
made sufficient money to buy his own freehold, and to have a 
respectable account standing to his credit at a bank in Brookington. 
By a peculiar irony of fate, however, the farmer died ere he could 
enjoy the fruit of his industry, in a manner distressful as sudden. 

One day, when at Arwick Market, he was giving change for a 
sovereign, and had placed the coin in his mouth. <A sudden attack 
of coughing caused him to draw the coin into his throat, and the poor 
gentleman was choked before medical assistance could be summoned. 
His wife was two or three years older than he and more infirm, and 
the shock of his death caused her own within a month after the 
accident. Thus Tilly and Zillah were left to perform the art of 
living as best they might, as comfortably as they could, being simple 
womankind. 

The girls had now been orphans for five years, living alone at Old 
Verton. 

The cares of motherhood, as it were, had given Tilly that calm 
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and staid look which formed so striking a contrast to the easy, free, 
and almost careless manner of Zillah. She looked quiet and sad, 
even with a shade of anger upon her face, when Zillah entered the 
little box-like room. Zillah feigned not to notice it ; there are some 
moods which it is convenient not to notice at times, and Zillah thought 
this was one of them. 

“What an old maid you are, Till!” she said, in a merry, though 
slightly deprecatory voice. 

“TI wish you were Zill, love,” quietly responded her sister, without 
looking up from her work. 

“Well, I don’t,” cried Zillah, with a subdued peal of merriment. 
“There are already too many of those for me to add another to them. 
I can’t think why you always want to shut me up when I feel merry. 
Billy’s a nice young man, and I think he likes me.” 

A close observer would have seen a momentary flush spread over 
Tilly’s face ; but her sister did not notice it. She was looking at 
Billy now through the openings between the geranium flowers, and 
thinking how fresh and merry he was, and so like her in temperament. 

“Yes,” responded Tilly, in a slightly tremulous voice. “ Billy 
Haywood is perhaps, as you say, a nice young man, and he may like 
you. But, Zillah, love, even if he does, you shouldna speak to him so 
lightly like, an’ ask him to tek ye to the Brookington concert. I 
donna think it’s right, ye know.” And Tilly looked very serious at 
her lively sister. 

“Donna ye, sister?” cried Zillah, imitating the tone of Tilly. 
“Well, Z don’t see no harm in it—and I shall go.” 
“With him—to Brookington ?” gasped Tilly, in a tone of surprise. 

“Why not? I don’t see the fun of being buried alive. You 
should come too, Tilly. It’s very near the last concert of the out- 
door ones, I think, and there’s a lady from London going to sing.” 

Tilly looked dreadfully pained. She loved her sister fondly—far 
more than sisters sometimes do love one another. She had cherished 
her dearly, and comforted her with almost a mother’s affection, since 
their parents had died. She had made sacrifices for her, too ; borne 
her troubles for her; and was even now plying the needle on work 
which ought to have been performed by Zillah. 

“Me go, Zill?” answered Tilly, sadly. “No! Z couldna; you 
forget !” 

She pointed to a space beneath the window table, and Zillah 
followed her direction. 

Upon a little three-legged stool, sitting there as quietly as a mouse, 
without even looking up, sewing a bit of patchwork she had in her 
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hand, and surrounded by a set of broken toys, among which was a 
doll bereft of one arm and one leg, sat a pretty little girl-child about 
tour years old, the living miniature of Zillah, a charming mite of a 
creature, moulded, as it were, in wax. 

“ There !” cried the small needlewoman joyfully, lifting up a pair 
of blue eyes at that moment, and meeting the blue ones of Zillah, 
“Look, mammie! I’ve med dolly a new bodice, puff sleeves an 
all—ever so grand. Aunty Till seys I’se a good worker. Look, 
mammie !” 

The child held her work out to her mother with the glowing pride 
of a child who thinks she has done a fine thing. Zillah took the little 
bit of puckered work, feigned to examine it, and gave it back to the 
child with just a suggestion of petulance in the action. 

“Tt’s lovely, dear—lovely,” she said, with a wan smile. “You 
must now put some frillin’ on the neck an’ round the sleeves, an’ 
then it'll look better still.” 

“ Yes, mammie. Aunty Till’s goin’ to give me some lace,” warbled 
the child knowingly. 

Zillah looked at the child hard and yet tenderly, a shade of sadness 
crossing her face. 

This was her trouble. This was what the lightness of her conduct 
had brought her to. It was this that had made Tilly so quiet and 
staid, and had set even the mark of sorrow upon her brow. The 
trouble, indeed, was hers. Zillah left it all to her. Such shame as 
might be likely to be felt through an indiscretion of that kind did not 
seem to have touched Zillah. She was just as free, just as merry, 
and—alas! that truth compels it to be said—perhaps a trifle 
prettier. 

To-day she was in no penitent mood. Even the prettiness and 
pathos of the scene had no impression upon her. She was apt to 
think that Tilly was too hard with her, and yet Tilly was gentleness 
itself to her, and loved and tended for her child far more than she 
herself did. She felt so sorry for her sister’s fall, and had tried to 
lighten it for her in every way she knew how. 

**T shall never hear the last of my fault, Till—I know that,” said 
Zillah, somewhat rebelliously, after 2 minute’s pause of perfect and 
painful silence. 

“Oh! Zill, Zill,” sighed Tilly. ‘An’I hev always pitied you, 
an’ borne your misfortune as if it were my own, an’ love little Zill as 
much as I love you—if it could be.” 

“Well, you always want me to be dull and moping, and to see no 
life, anyhow,” retorted Zillah. 
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“T thought you had seen enough life by now, dear,” answered 
Tilly, very calmly. “Still, if you are determined to go to the concert, 
I cannot prevent you. You have long since gone your own way, and 
would not listen to me in anything. I shall be very sorry, and I 
donna know what the neighbours ’ull say; though, belike, you 
donna care.” 

Zillah laughed contemptuously, and looked out through the 
window into the hayfield, where Billy was cutting up the northward 
course and whistling in tune with the clicking of the machine. 

“ The neighbours ?” she said, pertly. ‘Oh! I don’t mind what 
they say—they may say what they like. I don’t care one single atom 
as big as a seed 0’ quaker grass what they say. Let them mind their 
own business, an’ I’ll mind mine. I shall go if I like, and I shall— 
so there! Why should a young thing like me be keepin’ cooped up 
as if I was a broody old hen?” 

Zillah looked prettier than ever when she was angry. Ter sister 
and her child looked at her in astonishment ; one little outburst of 
temper had the power of making such a change in her. Her beauty 
was now of the superb demonian rather than the seraphic order. 

* An’—an’, if I go,” she continued cruelly, with the air of one 
who knew she had the ability to wound and did not hesitate to use 
it. “If I go it may happen as I'll never come back to Old Verton 
again. I’m gettin’ tired o’ being telled what I must do an’ what I 
mustna do, who I can speak to an’ who I canna ; an’ I don’t believe 
ye love me at all, Till, else ye wouldna be so nasty at me. I shal/ go 
to the concert to-night whether I ever come back or not—and so 
there’s an end on it. I sha’n’t always be dull and moping just to 
please other people.” 

When Zillah—puffed with pride and with a knowledge that her 
masterfulness had won the victory over the sweet and motherly 
thought and amiability of her sister—had done speaking, she 
descended the stairs and left Tilly and little Zillah alone. Neither 
of them spoke. The child looked tenderly up to her aunt with a 
little wise glance, then dropped her eyes again, and went on with her 
doll’s bodice. The room was so still that the voice of Zillah, singing 
from beneath them— 


If you could see them all, 
Many a heart is breaking 
After the ball, 


sounded as if it were almost in the room; so near, so clear, and so 
hovering it came. 
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The peculiar sweetness of the line 
Many—a—heart —is—breaking, 

as sung by the bird-like throat of Zillah—who,funtil her falling away, 
had been one of the choristers in the parish{church—had such an 
effect upon Tilly in the silence of the scene that a great lump came 
in her throat, and the sob which she had vainly tried to suppress 
burst out in pitiful sweetness, making a touching crescendo to her 
sister’s song. 

Little Zillah threw down her doll’s bodice, ran to her aunt, 
scrambled upon her lap, and clasped her rosy plump little arms 
round her neck—so prettily and so touching. 

“ Aunty Till, Aunty Till,” she pleaded, kissing her. ‘ Donna cry. 
Mammie’s very sorry she said naughty things to mek you cry. I 
know her is—I know her is.” 

Tilly sobbed more then, but in a less agonised key. It was so 
pretty to have the small wayfarer as a comforter, when to the tune 
of anguish in her sister’s heart Zillah only answered with a snatch 
of song familiar in the mouth of every street boy in Brookington 
town, 


CuHapter II. 
TILLY. 


About nine o’clock that evening the scene from Tilly’s cottage in 
the Old Verton lane was one to charm the eye and calm the spirit ; 
but Zillah was not there to see it, or be charmed by it. 

When the day began to die, and the red-gold sun came over the 
cottage from the east, moving with majestic dignity on the way to his 
western couch, Zillah had decked her pretty self in holiday attire, 
with all those dainty little tricks of art so well known to the fair, and 
which by them are thought—often erroneously—to add to and enhance 
their charms and complete their conquests. 

She seemed bent upon having her own way, and Tilly did not say 
her nay. Zillah, in fact, was so far consumed by a burning and way- 
ward spirit that she scarcely opened her lips to her sister since she 
had spoken to her in the morning. She was too much occupied in 
preparing for her outing to waste time in what, to her at any rate, 
would have been unprofitable conversation ; so she held her tongue, 
while her sister sighed for the waywardness of her loved one. 

It was now nine o'clock, and a pensive aspect was creeping over 
the land. 
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Tilly was standing at the gate looking down the lane, and little 
Zillah was taking her last run before going to bed—an exercise which 
she had every evening in summer. 

Everything was beautifully calm and sweet. The chimes of All 
Saints’ at Edmonscote, slightly south-westward of her cottage, were 
borne to her ear with a more melodious sound than she ever remem- 
bered hearing. From the meads east, west, and south of her the 
pleasant lowing of the cows came up at intervals, and an occasional 
scream from the peacocks at the Cliffe House Farm behind her 
added variety and picturesqueness to the scenes and sounds of her 
neighbourhood. 

But sweetest of all to the ear of the gentle woman at the gate, 
whose maternal instincts were far richer and rarer than those 
possessed by the child’s own mother, were the musical prattlings of 
the little Zillah as she ran about the lane. These went to Tilly’s 
heart and filled it with joy. The child’s smile was sunshine, her 
voice and song golden to the foster-mother ; and, to Tilly’s eyes, she 
looked prettier than ever in the little red frock she had that morning 
made her, and which she was now wearing. 

She ran down the lane to the child, and caught her up in her arms 
fondly and mother-like. 

“ Come Zillah !—come Zillah !” she cooed in fluty tones, as she 
buried her face in the folds of Zillah’s frock, and kissed the child till 
she shrieked again with laughter. ‘Zillah mun go to Bed-ford-shire, 
to a place called Lie-down-here. All little gels hev to go there at 
this time o’ night.” 

“ Let me stop till mammie comes, Aunty Till,” cried the child 
coaxingly, “ an’ then I’ll mek you a nice big bodice wi’ puff sleeves, 
same as I med my dolly. Do, Aunty Till—now, do !” 

The child pleaded so prettily that Tilly had no heart to refuse 
her pleading. 

‘Well, you mun come in the house then now, little Zillah,” she 
said, making her laugh again. ‘ Mammie may ’appen to be late, an’ 
we canna wait for her i’ the lane all the time when it’s dark. Come, 
love, an’ ye shall sing to me while I sew.” 

They went into the house then, and the scene lost one of its 
sweetest charms that moment. 

It grew darker—quietly, almost imperceptibly, but still darker and 
more spirit-calming. 

A toneless sky of deep blue, without a speck of cloud all over its 
face, drooped lower and lower, as it were, to the tops of the trees, 
until their dark branches and the hue of the sky seemed merged into 
One expanse of space without colour, form, or radiance. 
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The white cattle in the fields west of Tilly’s cottage became small 
and insignificant objects on the grass. Every sound of natural life 
seemed to cease. A dead silence clothed the land, broken only now 
and then by the rush of a brilliantly lighted train and a shrill shriek 
of its whistle as it passed along on the line towards Castleworth, 
which cut this rural picture in two, one field’s width from the cottage 
of Tilly—so savage are the inroads of modern civilisation. 

Lights sprang up in the scattered homesteads, and one appeared 
in the little workroom which looked over the eastern hayfield: 
the room in which Tilly had sat and seen Zillah’s behaviour with the 
young harvester in the morning of the day. 

The window was hooked open in the second hole of the hook— 
about two inches wide. 

It had been a very hot day, and the heat in the room was some- 
what oppressive. Through the opening of the chink the little tinkling 
of a striking clock told the hour of ten, and every now and then 
the silvery chirping of little Zillah’s voice made known the fact that 
the child was not yet inbed. Everything else was silence ; there was 
not a note for a space even from the wood-pigeons that had their 
l nest in the tall elms fringing the lane. 
| Somewhere about half-past ten the crunching of gravel under a 
light foot was heard in the last Cliffe field from Brookington leading 
to the Old Verton lane, and buta stone’s throw from Tilly’s cottage, a 
small crunching like the foot of a light person. 

The set of fields, of which this was the nearest to the homestead, 
cut a slanting line through the landscape from the eastern end of 
the Rokeby Road at Brookington to the historical Cliffe House on 
the Ribbonbridge Road in the west, with the Old Verton lane 
dividing them in a northerly direction. The railway line to Castle- 
worth from the south ran parallel with the Old Verton lane, one 
field’s width apart ; and in the last field the pathway cut through the 
embankment, forming a miniature tunnel, with a clap-gate at each 
end, beneath which a person might stand, even in daylight, and be 
concealed from the view of any one in the lane. 

The crunching of the gravel occurred under this diminutive 
tunnel, and the sound of a clap-gate, opened and shut carefully, 
immediately followed it. Both sounds caught the ear of Tilly in her 
workroom and made her heart leap with joy, for she felt it was Zillah 

returning. She listened attentively for voices, but she heard none. 
| Zillah, then, was alone. 

It may have been nothing more than a natural characteristic of 
her facial charms, but it is nevertheless a fact that when Tilly heard 
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no voices and rightly conjectured that Zillah had no one with her, 
her face became radiant with positive joy, and she looked happier 
than she had during the whole day. Her own heart knew why, but 
no one else would have known. 

A third clap-gate leading out into the roadway now made a 
subdued creaking like the squeaking of a fiddlestring, and Zillah— 
for it was she—crept out quietly into the lane. 

She came on like a shadow moving in darker shadow ;. slowly, 
burden-bearing. 

From the tunnel in the field she had seen the light in Tilly’s 
workroom and fancied she heard also the cooing voice of her child, 
Those signs of the movements of those whom she ought to have 
loved the best on earth might have been regarded as effective in 
putting mercury into her feet—in making her run to the arms which 
she knew would be open to receive her. 

But they had not. She seemed to move only at a snail’s pace, 
and like one who was carrying in her heart so deep a disappointment 
that it operated upon the physical powers and made them inactive. 
She moved so very slowly up the lane towards her homestead that 
she seemed to grow into and become a part of the hedgerow along 
which she was creeping with feet of lead. 

Some charm which she had thought to possess had evidently 
proved of a very fleeting character, In no measure had it come up 
to her expectations. 

The light from Tilly’s workroom threw a ray upon the ground 
which looked like a piece of lighter soil laid right across the lane—a 
welcome light on a dark night. 

Zillah walked softly upon the grass bordcring of the ditch until 
she came to this ray, and there she stood as still as stone, looking up 
at the window. She did not stir; she scarcely breathed. She 
fancied that even if she sighed the deep sigh that was in her the occu- 
pants of the room would hear it. Yet she longed to be in that room 
with her arms round her sister and her child, who were now, in that 
moment of darkness, loneliness, and silence, a great charm—a more 
real and goodly—than the charm of the concert lights at Brook- 
ington and the voice of the London songstress. She was like the 
deaf adder to ¢hose charms now. 

“Now, Zillah, darling,” she heard the gentle voice of her sister 
saying to the child, “kneel down by Aunty’s knees, an’ sing your 
little verse. Mammie ’ull not be long now. I heard her clap the 
gate.” 

A momentary silence ensued, and then the silvery voice of the 
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little maid—so much like a little angel as she then was, in her night- 
gown and her flaxen curls hanging round her shoulders—came softly 
through the open window-chink, singing a pretty hymn-verse she had 
learnt at the Sunday school; for, though but a small wight, Tilly 
liked her to go. 
Lord—keep—us—safe—this—night, 
Secure—from—all—our—fears ; 
May—angels—guard.—us—while—we—sleep, 
Till—-morning—light—appears. 


The touching simplicity of the words and the exquisite sweetness 
of the child’s voice went to the heart of the lonely girl-mother in the 
road. She was not really bad ; she was wilful, wayward, and vain— 
nothing worse ; one of the large army of village girls with a strong 
taste for town life. 

A great sob escaped from her throat, a sob cf deep and penitent 
anguish ; of honest love breaking through the trammels of weakness 
and vanity. 

Tilly’s quick and loving ear heard the sob—heard, indeed, what 
she was listening for. 

In a moment her feet were pattering down the stairs ; in another 
moment she was by her sister’s side in the dark lane, her arm round 
her waist, and her lips meeting hers in a long forgiving kiss. She 
was truly a sister, in deed as well as name—a fond, true sister. 

“I’m so sorry—so sorry,” sobbed Zillah, ‘ I’'ve—been—all— 
alone. Billy—didna—come. I’m—so—miserable—Till; so—very— 
miserable.” 

“ Come into the house, then, Zillah, darlin’, an’ be miserable no 
longer. Little Zill wanted to stop up till you came home, an’ she’s 
waitin’ for ye now. Come, lassie! Donna cry agen.” 

If ever there was an angel sent down from heaven to bring 
comfort to an erring mortal, Tilly seemed to be one at that moment 
to the overcharged spirit of Zillah—in that dark lane, under those 
dark circumstances. She clung to her, and they both went into the 
house together with their arms twined round each other’s waists, as 
they used to be locked to each other in the golden days of girlhood 
—when each was a happy homespun lass unvexed by the glamour 
of the town. 

And the voice of the child was soon afterwards heard crying in 
joyful accents, “O ! my mammie, my mammie, I’se so glad you’se 
come home. Poor Aunty Till, she cried to-day.” 





ANURADHAPURA. 


HE good King Asoka, who was answerable for the wide exten- 

sion of Buddhism in India, and whose authoritative approval 

of that religion or philosophy is carved upon stone pillars that exist 
until to-day, could not bear to think that southwards, in the peninsula 
and in the island of Ceylon, there were thousands who had never heard 
the holy word. It was in this mind that he sent his son Mahinda, 
as an apostle of the Faith, to these remote confines, and it was 
Mahinda who so played upon the feelings of the then King of 
Ceylon, Devanampiya Tissa, that the latter imbibed the teaching of 
Gautama, and commanded his people to observe its precepts. The 
spirit of Buddhism had indeed brooded over the island for some 
centuries, for, able to translate himself at will, the Great Teacher 
had, during his lifetime, soared to Adam’s Peak and, some say, left 
the impress of his sacred foot upon the summit. To the simple and 
untutored people of Ceylon the message was a soothing one. In its 
simplicity it was easy to receive. To be kind to all, to deal violently 
with no sentient thing, and to practise self-surrender, and all would 
be well ; only the brethren of the religious order were to separate 
themselves from all earthly considerations, to forsake all worldly 
enjoyments, not even to relish the taste of the one noonday meal 
permitted them, to become self-centred and oblivious to everything 
material. The people wanted little persuasion to adopt a simple 
and intelligible creed like this; but they could not dissociate their 
minds from the fear of evil spirits which lurked on all sides, and 
which, they believed, influenced health, wealth, and happiness, and 
gave pretexts for ceremonials, masquerades, and in time of sickness, 
the terrible devil dances. So the Buddhist apostles, no doubt long 
perplexed how they might combat this inveterate peculiarity of a 
primitive race, and unable quite to alter the trend of this type of 
human mind, were obliged to comprise, and unwillingly sanction, 
offerings to the powers of darkness. The habits of detachment 
from worldly associations, of spare living, and of quiet meditation, 
were especially appropriate in the secluded forests, the silent glades, 
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and lonely mountains of the lovely island; water springs and 
rippling brooks were abundant, and wild fruits and roots, as well as 
many sorts of jungle leaves, afforded food, when other failed, for the 
recluses. 

Mahinda made his dwelling upon a romantic hill some eight 
miles from the king’s residence, and from its lofty summit had a 
wide view, for some thirty miles round, of his new conquest. No 
doubt he had brought with him some venerable relics, such as teeth, 
or hair, or burnt bones, for a monumental shrine sprang up upon 
this favoured spot, after the type of those in the Buddhist cities of 
India, such as Sanchi, Gaya, and Amravati, and the ascent of the 
hill, to facilitate access by worshippers, was lined with a thousand 
granite steps. Still it was a weary climb, and the dusty pilgrims 
hailed the water tank which is cut in the solid rock under the brow of 
the hill, where the red dragon-flies glance to and fro, and the cater- 
pillars weave their cocoons upon the overhanging jungle. Mahinda 
would lie upon a shelf of rock and view the king’s city, where, in 
gratitude for the priceless boon of spiritual truth, a noble hemisphere 
of brickwork, smoothed over with shining white, was beginning to 
rear its stupendous height, to be embellished with a gilt spire termi- 
nating in a flashing ruby. He could see, too, with his prophetic spirit, 
the wonderful “ vihara,” or monk’s residence, in twelve stories of wood, 
ornamented with shining metal, and supported below upon a thousand 
and more monoliths of granite. This, the “ Brazen Palace,” to be 
sure, did not arise until four hundred years after Christ, in the time 
of King Datugamma, but the dagoba of Thuparama was finished, it 
is thought, about Mahinda’s time, three hundred years before our 
era. ‘Then there were many monasteries upon a smaller scale in 
the Sacred City where resided thousands of the religious brother- 
hood who possessed themselves ‘ut the yellow cotton robes, the 
begging bowls, and fans of talipot leaves, but whose material needs 
were cared for by the king and people. It was also about this time 
that a princess travelled all the way from Northern India to bring a 
sprig of the Bo tree under which, in weeks of meditation, Buddha 
had attained to complete spiritual perception, and divested himself 
of all carnal sensation. The little plant was received in Anuradha- 
pura with great state and many rejoicings, and it is recorded in the 
chronicles that “the Sovereign, the Lord of Chariots, directed that 
it should be lifted (borne) by the four high-caste tribes and by 
eight persons each from the other castes.” It was sown upon a 
terraced mound and still exists to-day, an object of much veneration, 
although the central trunk has gone to decay. The date of the 
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celebration is given as 245 B.C., so that the tree is the oldest 
historical one in the world. 

For over twelve hundred years Anuradhapura was the ancient 
capital of Ceylon, but threatened often, and attacked finally by the 
Tamils from India, the royal house moved off in 769 A.D. to more 
remote jungles and comparative security at Polanaruwa. In its 
prime the city covered a large space, perhaps measuring round the 
outskirts fifteen miles. There were four immense dagobas or 
stupas, all circular, the highest over four hundred feet, and with a 
diameter at base of three hundred and fifty feet, all built of bricks, 
the quantity of which in each structure is vast. Our estimate puts 
the number of bricks in the Abhayagiri Dagoba as sufficient to build 
a wall ten feet high from London to Edinburgh! It is probable 
that in the palmy days of the city the external surface of the dagoba 
was covered with a shining white cement such as is made from 
calcined sea shells, and at the summit would be a gilt or copper 
spire or “tee.” Then there were a number of smaller monuments 
of the same character. All seem to have been surrounded by elegant 
arcades of slender granite or gneiss pillars with sculptured capitals. 
Most of these are now prone, or broken up. At the four approaches, 
arranged equidistantly round the base, were carved “ moonstones,” or 
half-circles, at the foot of the steps, and sculptured balustrades 
flanking the latter. Little niches for lamps were provided in the 
brickwork round the bases of the dagobas, and when all were filled 
with lights, and the coloured flags and banners suspended from ropes 
radiating from the spires downwards and outwards, and the tables of 
stone fronting the steps covered with flowers, the offerings of 
thousands of pilgrims, the effect must have been beautiful. Each 
dagoba contains within, somewhere near the central point of 
its base, a casket of relics of a departed “arahat,” or saint, 
who has attained “nirvana,” and in the vicinity were formerly 
cells for monks who attached themselves to a particular shrine. 
To-day the débris, the mould, the decayed forest, and all 
that will accumulate in twelve hundred years have levelled 
these dwellings, covered the dagobas with trees, bushes, and 
jungle grasses, and sometimes eaten great holes and gaps in the 
brickwork ; but in part some restoration has been done, paths cleared, 
and vistas opened by Mr. Bell, of the Government service, who 
directs the archeological researches of the island. You may, as you 
stroll pensively among the memorable ruins, come across a small 
digging party ten feet below the surface unearthing an old cell, and, 
while you watch, maybe there is an agate finger-ring, a crystal ball, 
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or a sapphire bead exhumed. It would occupy some days to fully 
enter into the spirit of the old-world town and to see all that still 
remains. You come under the ancient trees and through under- 
growth upon fine old bathing-places, or “ pokunas,” with stone steps 
leading by gradual descent to tanks of water, the old pavilions in 
stone of the king and queen, numberless chapels, and here and 
there alone, with serene face, abstracted in look, a Buddha, in the 
leafy shade of some thick grove. Nature has indeed overtaken the 
works of man in these parts, and the practical bearing of the spirit 
of Buddhism upon the people seems to have dwindled like the 
departed magnificence of the ruined cities. From Mihintale some 
idea can be gained of the large extent of Anuradhapura when 
Buddhism was the ruling thought, the fostered faith of influential 
kings. For out of what seems to be an endless plane of lovely 
variegated forest trees you can see projecting upwards, as if deter- 
mined to endure, the hoary dagobas which once formed the rallying 
points for millions. They are strange objects indeed for the 
traveller, for no other work of man is visible at this distance, and 
they look like gigantic moss-grown beehives, thrust up, or growing 
up, spontaneously through the thick forest. The very bricks of 
which they are composed are said to have been magically supplied, 
since the labour available was insufficient for their manufacture. As 
one gazes over the landscape the eye rests gratefully upon the 
glistening waters of two beautiful lakes of large extent, which were 
artificially constructed by throwing embankments across the water- 
shed of the country in the time of Anuradhapura’s prosperity, when 
thousands sought their banks to bathe and fill their pitchers, and 
gaily caparisoned elephants were led to the brink to be refreshed. 
The surfaces are large enough to be rippled into waves by the 
passing breezes, and store that priceless fluid, which willcourse through 
many a channel, ten, twenty, and thirty miles, when needed for the ver- 
dant rice lands, and attract the wild wandering jungle herds by night 
from the leafy coverts. It was King Dhatu Sena who, about the 
four hundredth year of our era, planned the immense tank of 
Kalawewa by imprisoning the waters that run off the mountain 
tracts fifty miles south of his great city. ‘This embankment was sixty 
feet high and partly remains to-day, enclosing a vast quantity of water 
which feeds the lakes round Anuradhapura. Numerous villages 
were thus benefited, and countless birds and beasts as well as his 
human subjects sang the praises of the good king. Well, you 
wander somewhat sadly, far from the noise, the dust, the grind of 
trade and commerce, under the dense foliage, and among the broken 
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columns, and round the crumbling shrines, feeling yourself to be in 
the atmosphere of departed spirits, the vanishing tokens of a great 
faith which was not rigid and coercive enough to wear well in the 
stress of modern life ; and stay, a pretty picture opens to you. Far 
down the avenue from the Residency, where lives the head civil 
officer of the district, shrouded in giant trees, and which is garnished 
with praying stones, broken capitals, and graven tablets of the past, 
comes a fair English girl with the refined bearing that the best 
influences of her race impart, and with yet the mysterious profundity 
in her eyes that the witching spirit of these grand old ruins engenders. 
She looks and moves, a blend of the virtues of the West with the 
calm and repose of the East; and surely it is something gained, 
and nothing lost, to have them mingle. Then the night mists begin 
to fall and gradually hide the gigantic dagobas, the bell and tom-tom 
sound for evening worship, and people from the bazar pass along 
the dimly lighted road to offer a few flowers in praise of “the 
beloved, the blessed, and the Omniscient One ;” and then all fades 
into darkness, 


Norte.—There is a vivid description in the old chronicles of the despatch from 
India by Asoka of the branch of the Bo tree, its protection upon the voyage by 
Nagas, or serpent kings, some of whom were converted to Buddhism and are 
often ssociated with its sculptures. When planted in Anuradhapura the earth 
quaked th delight; ‘‘Sadhus” (‘*Good, good!”) were shouted by gods 
and human beings, the elements howled, animals roared, birds screeched, the 
yakkhos (spirits) yelled, and there was one universal chaotic uproar. Finally 
brilliant rays of six colours issued from the fruit and leaves of the Bo branch. 
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THE WEST-PYRENEAN PEASANT 
PROPRIETOR. 


HE view intended to be here set forth is, that the admitted 
prosperity of the Pyrenean peasant proprietor, neither in the 
past nor in the present, was or is wholly derived from his own right 
hand and the possession of a “few paternalacres.” ‘ Three acres and 
a cow” alone neither then nor now could or can afford even to thrifty 
souls like these adequate subsistence, nor enable them amice pauperiem 
pati. Juggle how the economist may, nature’s draconian law Zx 
nthilo nihil fit is true yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

The Reverend Wentworth Webster, of Sare, one of the greatest 
living authorities upon Pyrenean matters, has already called attention 
to this fact in a luminous article, written for the Société des Sciences 
et Arts de Bayonne.’ He therein expresses the considered opinion 
that the peasant proprietor of 70-day could not as a rule live by the 
labour of himself and his family upon his little property, were it 
not for the privileges which he still has of Jacage, fourrages, coupe de 
bois, de chitaignerates, &c. In corroboration of this, he prays in 
aid the view taken in the report of the Crofters and Cottars Com- 
mission,? with reference to Highland peasants. If this opinion of Mr. 
Webster is a correct one, as we believe it to be, concerning the 
present condition of things in the Pyrenees, when the budget 
of almost every family is supplemented by something from the 
earnings of one or more emigrant members, and when taxes are low 
and prices of necessaries comparatively trifling, what would have 
been the difficulty of the small occupant of land with all his then 
disabilities without sundry privileges, collectivist in character, some 
time after the mediceval period, or say even but a couple of centuries 
ago! In order to show this, we must have some idea of what such 
privileges usually were—in fact, to what extent the small rural 
occupier profited from a condition of things which has now unfor- 
tunately become almost everywhere less satisfactory. 


1 1885, p. 140, ? Neil & Co., Edinburgh, 1884. 
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It may facilitate an accurate apprehension of the position if we 
call to mind the fact that even in feudal days there existed the waste 
of the manor in England, and in France many mountains and woods, 
in respect of which all the tenants of the manor or inhabitants of a 
particular commune respectively possessed valuable rights.!_ These 
rights as to the woods were to run pigs to eat up the acorns, to pick 
up dead wood, to gather chestnuts, and suchlike privileges.?, Moreover 
in many districts, as for example in the valley of Ossau, the fact of 

eing a voisin of certain villages, such as Laruns, Bielle, and very 
many others, gave the right to pasture beasts, sometimes at so much 
a head, upon various mountains on the borders of Spain, during two 
or three of the summer months. Other villages, again, had the 
privilege of wintering their flocks and herds upon the valley of the 
Pont Long. From this it will be seen that it was not the thrift of 
these poor people alone—a thrift which drove them to take toll even 
of the wayside trees, and gather in their harvest of the hedge-rows— 
that enabled them to live however modestly, but the many other little 
bounties with which the Southerner has always striven keenly to 
bolster himself up. The soil in the Pyrenean region is for the most 
part but little productive. This and the liability to division of the 
family property at the death of the owner, although it does not occur 
as often as might be thought, makes it impossible that a household, 
however united, can live in ordinary cases upon the family land by 
the work of their own hands. This difficulty was usually attempted to 
be got over, at least to some extent, by keeping indivisible the home 
{the Zar), and the reception in it of the younger children, each of 
whom worked when there in great part forthe common good.*. But, 
as there was little means of hiring himself out as a labourer, the 
extra mouth to feed became at length sometimes an encumbrance 
rather than a source of strength. Hence the emigration so common 
among the Pyrenean population, which commenced at the end of the 
last century. 

In the Middle Ages in the Pyrenees, as in England in the 
13th century, there was no distinct class of labourers working 
on land in which they had no interest, and so not belonging in some 
sense of the word to themselves, who were paid for their work. Even 


' For the Merovingian period see Glasson, Le Domaine Rural, p. 169; De 
Coulanges, Hzst. des Institutions Politiques, p. 427. 

? See, for example, Statuts @ Artiguelouve, a village in Péarn. 

* As to their hard fate, see Cordier, Le Droit de Famille aux Pyrénées, 
chap. iv.; and as to the sixteenth-century Cascon cadet, Monteil, Hist. des 
Frangais, vol. v. p. 88, 
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the true adscripiitiz glebe' do not seem to have been those who 
filled the place of labourers. Such individuals were ceysaux,? esterlos, 
or guestaux, who paid cens or gueste for the land to which the two 
latter, if not the former, were certainly attached in one sense or the 
other. Many of these were in certain districts real slaves, or younger 
children of peasant proprietors, who, especially in Bigorre,* lived 
with and worked for the head of the family. In the Pyrenees, and 
typically in Béarn, the chief landowners were-then usually great 
barons, cavers (cavaliers), and domengers, all of whom for the most 
part came before the ordinary peasant proprietor. In Soule and 
Labourt the division was into noble and voturier families, while in 
Bigorre, although it had belonged to France for so long, and had 
felt in consequence the effect of centralisation, the classes of the 
population were much the same as in the rest of France at the same 
period. The system of the métayer, who owed champart or agrier to 
his lord, probably adopted by the Church from the Roman campus 
partitus, and quite dissimilar to that of the occupier of our lén land, 
became, as being the best means of dealing with its large posses- 
sions, pretty general before the period to which we are now referring. 
But the backbone of the cultivating class were men who were prac- 
tically small freeholders or copyholders,‘ and who, with the aid of 
their wives and sons, and often of their daughters and their husbands 
as well, together tilled the family plots, and made the best possible 
use of the rights and privileges they in common enjoyed, in the 
district in which they had elected to make an associated home. 

One result of this state of things was, that as each family had 
some land, it always attempted in the olden time to grow upon it all 
that was necessary for its own consumption, so as to avoid having to 
acquire by purchase or barter anything from outside sources. The 
pigs, maize-fields, garden ground, and sometimes the vineyard, too, 
produced much of what was required for each composite house- 
hold’s use, while the sheep and cows, which often were partially 
pastured on communal property, supplied the rest. Sometimes regu- 
lations existed as to the amount of land a family might hold.’ But 
until a later period no limitation was placed upon the number of 


1 This expression sometimes meant only that they could not be turned out by 
their lord. Cf. in England, Sir F. Pollock, Zand Laws, p. 208. 

2 See Cadier, Etats de Béarn, p. 75; and Customs of Bordeaux (Old), arts. 
130, 131, 189, and 225, and Antomne’s comments on art. 92 of the New Customs. 

8 Lagréze, Droit dans les Pyrénées, p. 185. 

* J.e. Many paid a rent and did real service of a sort. See Pollock, Land 
Laws, p. 208, Note D, Villenage. 

* See ‘*Dénombrement de Monk d’Uzer pour la Seigneurie de Cabanac ” 
(Bigorre), Arch. B.-P., B 839. 
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beasts each household had the right to pacage. It was from the 
cheese, wool, and the increase of his sheep and cows that money 
was chiefly made by the proprietor. And this money was not 
much, as is seen from the dots given to daughters in the 17th 
century. Often the dof consisted but of clothes, linen, and a cow 
or two, and 400 écus would have been thought a fair portion for the 
wife, say, of the village doctor. Money was wont to be scarce in the 
hands of peasant proprietors, who were always complaining of over- 
taxation, and the cutting down of the ancient privileges that they 
were so careful to uphold. 

The life of the true mountaineer, no doubt, differed in some 
respects from that of the man of the plain. But the greater portion 
of Pyrenean inhabitants were dwellers in or near to mountains, and 
those who dwelt in the plains were brought in contact with such 
mountaineers, from taking them and their flocks in as the “ paying 
guests ” of that age during part of the winter season, when forage failed 
in the high lands. In mountainous countries, especially near the 
sea, as among the Pyrenees, the population is usually conservative of 
its habits and traditions, as well as through necessary insulation free 
from foreign interference, and the modification of its customs that 
for the most part ensues therefrom. It is not surprising, then, to see 
archaic modes of life still surviving in such villages as lie out of the 
veaten track of the traveller, villages in which the inhabitants almost 
always intermarry,' and where old systems of culture have been 
handed down from generation to generation, even to the present day. 
Such ancient modes of life differ in the case of the Basques? and 
Ossalois, for example, because the necessities of their respective sur- 
roundings also differ so materially. As an instance, the former, 
living in a less mountainous country, dwell as a rule each on their 
separate property, the Basque village consisting mainly of a church, 
mairie, and pelote court, while the Ossalois, Aspois, and other inhabi- 
tants of the Béarnais highlands almost invariably live in villages for 
mutual protection, when the heavy snows come and the men are 
away with the flocks and herds. But in the main the same idea 
pervades Basque, Béarnais, and Bigourdan alike, the conservation of 
the home, and the handing down of the family property from father 
to son not lessened in value, and undiminished in extent. How this 
is brought about may perhaps best be seen from tracing the life 
history of a younger son in a peasant proprietor’s family in the 


1 Cf. Aste and Béon. See, too, Lagréze, Droit dans les Pyr., p. 144. 
2 As to the life of the peasant proprietor on the Spanish versant, see 
Quarterly Review, No. 364 (Oct. 1895), pp. 483 ef seg. 
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mountain valley of Ossau, say some 250 years ago. To begin with 
his marriage contract :— 

On February 17, 1670, a marriage! contract was entered into by 
*‘ the good pleasure of God and the word of the contracting parties,” 
the effect of which was that Jacques de Pausader of Béon and Marie 
de Laborde of the adjoining village of Aste agreed to be married, 
the man with the advice and assistance of his father, his aunt, his 
two brothers, and his brother-in-law, and the woman with the consent 
of her father, mother, and three uncles. Then follows a clause by 
which the husband is constituted the sole beneficiary in his wife’s 
estate after her death, “she keeping nevertheless during her life the 
administration of her property and power over her children, as well 
as the right to make a will and bequeath a proper sum for the safety 
of her own soul and the repose of the souls of her children.” Then 
follows a promise on the part of the wife’s father to pay by instal- 
ments 400 little écus by way of dof, and to give as stock a cow of 
four or five years old, together with its calf, and twelve sheep, four 
of one, four of two, and four of three years old. A list of her trous- 
seau follows. It is to consist of two smart new gowns, and whatever 
other things she may have on her wedding-day, and also such further 
clothes and bed and table linen as a woman coming as a wife toa 
like house to that of the husband is wont to have in Béon. She is 
also to bring a well-trimmed mantle, and an engraved iron-bound 
chest with a key. Then should they disagree, which God forfend, 
or have no children, in that case the money, stock, linen, and box 
are to go back to the wife’s family “‘in the state in which they were 
when they left.” Finally, the uncles and the parties engage to cele- 
brate the said marriage “in the face of our Mother the Holy 
Church,” one month after either party shall have required the other 
so to do. 

In the case to which this contract refers, the son is a cadet, and so 
would either have to live with his or his wife’s father, or buy? a piece 
of communal property upon which to set up a new home. In the 
first event he and his wife would “ work according to their ability,” 
and not only thus accumulate a fecudium, but also some share in the 
flocks and herds as well as in the money of the father at his death. 
Sometimes this share is given on marriage, as is shown from a con- 
tract of 1716,3 by which the father and elder brother of the husband 
undertake to provide a dot for the husband, a cadet of the family, of 

1 Arch. B.-P., E, 1883 bis. 
? A. Young’s Travels in France, vol. ii. chap. x. 
® Archives, Basses- Pyrénées, E, 1884. 
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400 écus, a three-year-old horse, and a good cow, this being in lieu 
of all claim that he might have upon the “paternal and maternal 
property of the house of his father.” Besides this, he is to have the 
right to take in the following spring from the family flock thirty cows 
belonging to him, “ which he has gained by his own work.” From 
many marriage contracts it can readily be seen how important is 
the position in such homes of the eldest son, or sometimes, espe- 
cially in Soule, of the eldest daughter, or even of the wife should she 
survive. In 1635! a typical testator of the peasant proprietor class, 
after requiring sixteen masses to be said for the repose of his soul, de- 
clares that he leaves his wife “ ruler and governor of all his property, 
provided she conducts herself honourably during her widowhood,” 
as the Béarnais Dum casta clause more politely runs. He then 
gives all his property to his son Augustin. Yet if he cannot get on 
with the widow, she is, nevertheless, to be lodged “in the new house.” 
But if she prefers to go away altogether, she is to have a fixed 
quantity of grain, cheese, butter, and flax, and to be allowed to take 
her own provision of garden stuff. ‘To his married daughter, Marie, 
he gives the right that, in case of the dissolution of her marriage, she 
may retire into the family home, “and if the good God visits her, 
and she becomes ill and in want, then she is to be fed and cared for 
therein.” This last is quite a common provision. For example, 
Madou, of Béon, in 1672, by his will provides that all his children 
shall have the right to retire to the family home in case of necessity, 
“they working as much as they can.” Another will of the period 
explains with reference to the cadet, that he is to have food and 
lodging in return for his work, and, if he marries, 26 écus ; but if 
he does not, he is to be kept and tended at home, provided he does 
what he is able to do for the common weal. 

These various extracts from wills and what we now call marriage 
settlements, chiefly belonging to the Valley of Ossau, in Béarn, 
abundantly testify to the fact that the peasant proprietor’s root idea 
was to uphold his hearth and home, and for this purpose to appoint 
a worthy successor who should be competent to carry on his task, 
and hold a shelter from want over the rest of the family in a poor 
district, where life was hard, and no poor-law relief existed in any 
shape or form. 

Before glancing at details of the manner in which the pastoral 
population of the Pyrenees gained their livelihood about the 
17th century, which we are enabled to do pretty readily from a 
comparison of the statements made in contemporaneous documents 

} Archives, Basses-Pyrenées, E, 1882. 
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with what we see existing in remote villages at the present day (there 
having been but so little change), a few of Alfred Young’s remarks 
with reference to the state of things in 1787 may here possibly be 
useful by way of illustration. The Valley of Campan, in Bigorre, 
now famous for its marble quarries, seems to have especially struck 
him by its excellent state of cultivation and unenclosed condition 
(“ Diary,” August 2). Passing Pau by asa great town which no stranger 
would visit were it not for its souvenirs of Henry IV., he praises 
Béarn for the charming examples of fetite culture it affords, espe- 
cially near Monein, and for the comfort of its homesteads. Again, 
that clear-sighted traveller observes that every small proprietor 
seemed there to have realised the wish of the last and greatest 
monarch of Béarn, namely, that “in every Jot au feu there should be 
a fowl.” He praises the country around Navarrenx, but criticises 
the bread and garbure (or soup) of the Basque farmers at Hasparren, 
in the matter both of its quantity and of its quality. Bayonne he 
calls the most beautiful town in France, and expresses himself as 
particularly struck with its women. Young sums up his journey 
from Luchon vié Pau and Bayonne, Dax, St. Sever, and Aire to 
Auch (270 miles), by saying that the farms on the route were all en- 
closed, and the farmhouses built upon them, and not, as generally, 
grouped in villages. He further calls attention to the absence of 
any rich proprietors. It is needless to observe that this journey was 
through the flat country at the foot of the Pyrenees, and not through 
the mountainous district itself, which latter is, of course, by far the 
most striking by reason of the manifold peculiarity and variety of 
its characteristics. 

As to the class of person who used to be a landowner in the 
Pyrenees, Cénac-Moncaut says! that there was no great difference 
between the pastor and the gentleman. Indeed, in Soule and 
Navarre, the noble sometimes gave up his nobility in order to get 
certain of the privileges attaching to the lower order.? In order to 
understand the situation of their homesteads, it should be noted that 
all the valleys were in effect little municipal republics, and, as these 
became overstocked with population, that cabins got built on ad- 
joining high mountains till then quite uninhabited. Thus the size 
and importance of these aggregations of inhabitants increased, and 
eventually proper bounds and limits had to be put to the mountain 
wastes belonging to each such valley. Hence arose many quarrels, 

' Etats Pyr. vol. iii. p. 479. 2 Td. vol. v. p. 488. 

* The Anglo-Saxons enclosed their commons, Glasson, Le Domaine 
Rural, p. 170. 
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in respect of which peace was wont eventually to be made, often by 
one valley paying a yearly tribute to the other, and sometimes, as in 
the matter of the conflict betwen the Valley of Aure and that of 
Campan, by a battle between champions chosen on either side, the 
descendant of the victor in one of which still retained especial privi- 
leges in the person of a certain Aurous, as late as 1789.' It was after 
the marking out of these boundaries that the condition or status of 
resident inhabitant or voisin became of acknowledged value. Voisins, 
in the sense of recognised resident proprietors belonging to the 
various villages forming the Republic, could alone pasture their cattle 
on these communal mountain slopes. The same principle held good 
in the highland villages of Béarn and analogous ones, as has been 
before said, with reference to forests and heaths in many villages 
even where the soil was rich and good. Young says that the small 
proprietors in Béarn appeared to him to be in easy circumstances as 
compared with districts like Basse-Bretagne and Lorraine, where 
their poverty was excessive. At the same time he decries mésayage, 
though chiefly, as it seems, upon the authority of an unfortunate 
landowner, who had been obliged to sell his farm owing to the loss 
of all the cattle upon it through carelessness on the part of the 
métayer.® Insular prejudice comes in here somewhat, and apparent 
ignorance of the fact that, under the name of chef/e/ or gasadha, this 
form of tenure had obtained for generations, and is often referred to 
even in the Old For of Béarn. 

Let us now consider what used to be, and still is, the routine life 
of a typical mountain villager, who was, as most were, a small pro- 
prietor. Such a one was and is essentially a pastor. About Lady- 
day, as a rule, he sends as many of his horned stock as he can to the 
Pont Long on the other side of Pau, or to some other place where 
the keep is largely paid for by manure, and by a certain number of 
cheeses made from their milk while there. Such as do not go to the 
plains stay in the stable till the first of May, coming out only for 
about one hour a day, at which date they go to the common lands 
near home, where they are joined (on June 1) by those that have been 
away. On June 24 they go to some mountain like Peyrelu on the 
borders of Spain, till August 1, when they are brought down to lower 


1 Cénac-Moncaut, vol. iii. p. 482. See, too, Cordier, Le Droit de Famille, 
&e., p. 32. 

2 This privilege is general, for the Customs of Labourt (Bordeaux, 1714) 
show at p. § that each parish in Labourt had common lands, and that every 
parishioner could pasture cattle thereon, and cut wood for his own use. 

* Vol. ii. chap. xi. 
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communal lands near home till November 1. Then they go into the 
stable, or some, even at that early date, to the Pont Long or to a 
métairie in the plain of Béarn or Gascony. The same sort of thing, 
mutatis mutandis, takes place in the matter of the horses and sheep, 
but the sheep always have their own shepherd with them, generally a 
cadet of the family, while the horned stock is under the care of 
elected cattlemen. Sometimes a fixed sum is paid to the commune 
by each inhabitant for every head of cattle sent to feed on the com- 
munal domain. As an instance, in Ossau 4 francs is charged per 
head of horned stock, or in respect of each horse, or for ten sheep, 
the idea being that each of these units (called a dacarde-vache, cow) 
requires a similar amount of herbage for its sustenance. Not in- 
frequently, too, as in the case of the villages of Aste and Béon often 
before referred to in these pages, there is some woodland which is 
the common property of the inhabitants. Four francs a fire (ze. a 
household) is usually paid for the right to cut wood for fuel and 
repairs, and bracken and furze to be used as litter, in either case 
for his own consumption only, by each head of a family. 

As on the Swiss allmend and on the German mark, so on com- 
munal properties such as these, guards used to be kept to see that they 
were used and not abused. In the case of the German mark, any 
attempt to infringe upon it was punished most severely.1 Here the 
possibility of so doing was prevented by a number of regulations, 
such as those that are now in print in the case of the parish of 
Artiguelouve. 

Turning from public to private land we find in Aste and Béon 
1,630 parcels of land, at the present time the property of 152 pro- 
prietors, 78 of whom own less than 2 acres, 71 from 2 to 10 acres, 
and 3 only from ro to 16 acres each. This condition of things we 
have reason to believe has been much the same at least for the last 
250 years. In these villages there are now 96 houses occupied by 
98 ménages, and affording lodging to 482 inhabitants. Of these 
only 9 are workmen or labourers, all the rest being themselves, 
or their parents, Zatrons or proprietors. To give a particular in- 
stance of a family in one of these villages. Some fifteen years ago 
X. died, leaving four boys and one girl. The portion of each was 
taken at £80, but the eldest inherited the whole not only of the 
land, about 13 acres in extent, but also all the stock and household 
goods, subject, however, to having to pay out each of his brothers 
and sisters when required so to do. As a matter of fact only the 

’ Sir F. Pollock, Zand Laws, p. 18. See, too, Lot des Ripuaires, Rub. ixii. 
art. 7. 
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girl took her portion, one cadet brother remaining at home with the 
eldest, and the other three emigrating. As each brother claims his 
portion, if he ever does so, it will be paid him, but without interest. 
The one who remained at home was given eighty sheep by his eldest 
brother, from the produce of which he was to make his feculium. 
His duty was to look after the stock, especially when away from 
home. Butel, whose observations as regards Ossau appear correct, 
divides the 13 acres belonging to X., which he values at £40 an 
acre, including buildings, the latter worth £120, as follows :— 


Acres 
Arable . . . ° . ° 33 
Pasture . ° ‘ ° ° ‘i 2 
Wood . ° : . . ° * . 3 
Scrub . . . . . + } 
Buildings, garden, &c.  . ° . The remainder 
Total about . . ° . 13 


This property is made up of bits in all parts of the commune, 
with the house and buildings in the village. The little farm carries 
about 185 head of stock, viz. 8 cows, 140 sheep, 10 goats, 2 horses, 
1 donkey, and 2 pigs, besides 2 dogs and 20 fowls, of the estimated 
value of £200, while the implements to work it are worth about £9. 
As to profit, each pig costs 115 francs to keep, and makes 150, 
leaving in the case of the two ordinarily kept a surplus of some 
70 francs a year. Seventy-five animals are sold yearly at an 
estimated profit of £43, together with cheese to the value of £20. 
The butter and wool sold, and not consumed at home, fetch £8 
each, and the eggs £4. Thus this family make about £100 a year, 
besides its food and the material for its clothes, but only, as we 
have seen, by the forbearance of three of the younger children, and 
by reason of the privileges obtained through membership of a com- 
mune possessing communal mountain lands. 

What seems to bear out the suggestion with which this article 
opens, is that emigration is a comparatively new feature in the family 
life of the Pyrenean peasant. If the cadets did not emigrate, the 
family property could not support its present burdens. The com- 
munal property is more limited than of old, and yet more families 
probably exhaust and cut up its advantages. Certainly the struggle 
for life is keener and the seasons as treacherous as ever. The profit 
from wool is less, and clothes are_nowadays often not made at home, 
as they were heretofore. Though luxury has not crept in, the life of 
the peasant is less niggardly narrow than it was wont to be of yore, 
and more articles of consumption are purchased which it takes hard 
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money to pay for. Thus the shoe pinches, as those only who wear 
it can thoroughly understand. And this is one reason for the in- 
creasing emigration to South America, because the peasant sees that 
he cannot hang up the hook for his jot au feu (the outward and 
visible sign of taking possession! of his home) with much hope of 
doing any good business at /a boutique deus paysaas (la boutique 
des paysans), as he prettily denominates his fundus mendax. So he 
leaves the motherland, though usually returning to be buried with 
his fathers in the God’s acre of his now too often deserted village. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


What made emigration necessary was the disappearance of 
village industries. Now, villages and towns are alike supported from 
factories and manufactories. Formerly, everything was made in the 
village by hand. This disappearance in its entirety has only lately 
taken place. When the flour was all ground in the parish, the linen, 
woollen homespun cloth, hempen fabrics, shoes or sandals, and most 
ironwork like cow-bells (iron ore being often imported for the pur- 
pose), and all woodwork made at home, there was work for younger 
children. Now wood is imported, and locks and bolts are bought, 
and not made in the village. The wood used in old houses was 
chestnut or oak, not foreign deal, and the metal work was all hammered, 
and not cast as is the case now-a-days. When the mills belonged 
to the community the younger sons found employment there. At 
Sare, near St. Jean de Luz, for example, the commune had five mills 
and forges, a gypsum quarry, and woods. Furthermore, the whole 
of the royal taxation was paid in a lump sum by the commune, and 
did not fall upon the individual. This was so generally in Labourt, 
though feudal rights had been acquired in some parishes and on 
some estates. 

The métayer system is, in truth, older than the medietarian one 
of Roman law. It existed in Egypt; g£ the changes in land- 
tenure Joseph made there. It existed in Russia, in India, and in 
the South Sea Islands as well. This system really belongs to no age, 
but only to states of civilisation and environment. 

Transhumation from the Pyrenees extended as far as Bordeaux and 
Toulouse ; to much greater distances in the Masta, in Spain, and 
among the Bergamesque shepherds in the Italian Alps. This is a 
necessity in nomad life, of which it is a survival. 

Some Pyrenean marriage contracts were strongly influenced by 


» Archives B.-P., E, 1916; Lespy’s Proverbs, p. 158. 
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the Derecho Consuetudinaria del Alto Aragon, which was not unlike 
the House Community of the Balkan States. Where this prevails, 
the provisions of the marriage contract overrule not only the Fuero 
General (of Aragon), but also the local Fucro or custom as well. 
The feculium is allowed to all over 14 years of age, who work for the 
house in the house community. 

In Spain all Basques were noble (see the MVovisima Recopi- 
lacion, Lib. VI. Tit. 2, Ley 16), and this fact had its influence upon all 
their neighbours living under similar conditions. 


A. R. WHITEWAY. 
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FAIRFIELD: A PEAKLAND 
TOWNSHIP. 


OTWITHSTANDING the overflowing abundance of “ Kail- 
yard” literature, there is one kind of story-telling which 
seems to have received little or no attention—we mean local history. 
The serious student of Lecky and Froude may perchance protest 
against such belittlement of the classic Muse, and assert that History is 
the dignified story of the nation and not the trifling record of the parish. 
Well then, let us be less ambitious and borrow a statistical phrase. 
Let our local annals be “‘ comparative tables ;” not, however, formal 
tabulations of orderly arrangement, lifeless and forbidding as such 
preparations generally are, but rag-bags of fact and unfact. Let all 
odds and ends and unconsidered trifles which have hitherto been 
left out of consideration be got together, preferably by some son of 
the soil who may be as appreciative, if not as eloquent, as the Barries 
and- the Crocketts, and when fifteen or twenty thousand of such 
pedlar’s placks have been accumulated, hand them all over to the 
Serious Student and bid him to write a new and improved history of 
England. 

Concerning the neighbourhood to which we shall presently give 
attention, a writer years ago remarked, as an apology for the scanti- 
ness of his memorabilia, “It has never been the scene of any great 
public action or the theatre of any striking event.” That may be true 
only in a degree. The old processes of extractive research were very 
wasteful and much valuable material was thrown to the refuse heap. 
Better methods are happily coming into use, and it is already being 
found profitable to overrake the spoil-hillocks of our ancestors. 
And for such work there is no time like tie present. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison recently asserted that it is the duty of our generation 
to preserve and arrange as many as possible of the unrecorded 
and unscheduled recollections and records of the past. How much 
has already been carelessly lost to the historian and antiquarian 
nobody can estimate ; while even yet and every day some precious 
testimony of the past is being heedlessly obliterated. In country 
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districts especially, the old inhabitants are slipping away, and no 
sympathetic listener is at hand to note down their ancient remem- 
brances. Old buildings and notable landmarks are disappearing, 
and seldom is it that even a photograph is preserved for the benefit 
of posterity. 

Still, in one locality at any rate the advice of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has, to a certain extent, been anticipated. Modern 
students owe a deep debt of gratitude to Dr. C. J. Cox for his 
monumental work on the “Churches of Derbyshire” as well as for 
his “Three Centuries of Derbyshire Annals,” the latter being an 
outcome of his codification of the county records. Within the 
covers of the former work is gathered a store of information col- 
lected from numerous ancient and inaccessible records, brought 
together at great cost and immense labour. For the elucidation of 
general history alone such a treatise is most valuable, because, as 
Canon Gore rightly observes, the larger part of village life in the 
Middle Ages centred around the church and the church house. 
Such substantial groundwork as the books just: mentioned afford 
admirable assistance for further investigation. They are quarries 
from which the local historian can procure indispensable material to — 
rough fashion his work ; over and above which, however, there is 
scope for him to provide for himself other particulars from less 
official, and perhaps less authentic sources. 

The township of Fairfield consists of about four thousand acres 
of moorland, limestone, and heather, and embraces within its 
boundaries much variety and diversification as regards both territory 
and population. The southern end comprises a large portion of 
what is popularly known as the town of Buxton—a recently settled 
district which might with propriety be termed New Fairfield—a 
quarter boasting, nowadays, of much refinement and many large 
buildings. Half a mile northward, raking up a steep hillside and 
overflowing on the elevated table-land above, is the ancient vill 
of Fairfield, the former nucleus of the township. Here are the 
church and schools, and a sprinkling of old houses which testify to 
an existence which started somewhat prior to the day before yesterday. 
Beyond the village a spacious hinterland of moor and farm, common 
and valley, stretches away eastward, westward, and southward—an 
unexplored region, dotted here and there with weather-beaten 
homesteads, which lie low and clutch the ground as if to escape 
the full force of the terrific winter storms so prevalent in this 
elevated region. 
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“ Man is not born to be free,” says Goethe, “and for the noble 
there is no fairer fortune than to serve a prince whom he honours.” 
The Fairfield folks are, nowadays, undoubtedly servitors, largely 
dependent for existence on the fortunes of that young professional 
beauty, Miss Buxton. But whether the aboriginal Fairfieldite, in a 
Pickwickian sense of course, really respects as he ought her highness 
the Queen of the Peak is another matter. With us, it is a galling fact 
that our older pedigree has not helped us in the struggle for position. 
Fortune has compelled us to lay our head between the hands 
of our young rival. Like Sergeant Bothwell, we have ever the 
galling recollection of what we might have been, and moreover 
the stranger is constantly wounding our susceptibilities by unwittingly 
ignoring us in the presence of our ancient subordinate. 

Nevertheless, “the smell of gain is good from whatever it 
proceeds,” and our best patriots are always ready to take advantage 
of the increased market values which have resulted from the 
prosperity of Buxton. 

The establishment of the township is generally the earliest event 
which can be mentioned respecting a place. It removes us backward 
with a giant stride to the time when, say, the Saxon chief Pedling, 
whom the venerable Gildas would describe as a gentleman “ more 
eager to shroud his villanous face in bushy hair than to cover those 
parts of his body which required it,” planted his foot and said to his 
kinsmen, “ Here we remain.” There Pedling’s folk built their huts, 
and Pedlington sprang into existence. How the boundaries of such 
a place were fixed may be shortly told in the words of Mr. Green: 


Each little farmer-commonwealth was girt in its own little border or 
** mark,” a belt of forest, or waste, or fen which parted it from its fellow villages. 


The boundaries of our township of Fairfield are principally natural ; 
the river Wye on one side, the crest of the hills on another, a 
Roman road on a third, and so on, and, in all probability, these 
boundaries have remained much as the first Saxon ealdorman of 
Fairfield fixed them, twelve or thirteen hundred years ago. 

Having thus started with what lawyers term a “ good root of title,” 
we find that no particular account of the doings of our early towns- 
men is forthcoming. Students of Anglo-Saxon literature are aware 
that Saxon records are mostly poetical, and that many of the proper 
names cannot be identified. It may, therefore, be that some of the 
unappropriated heroes of whom the early gleemen sang were men of 
Fairfield ; but, on the other hand, there are reasons for supposing 
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that civilisation was in these dawning days somewhat backward in 
Peakland. It was an inaccessible and inhospitable region, and just 
as it was one of the last strongholds of the British, so it proved to be 
the latest outpost of Paganism in England. One indication betoken- 
ing the primitive state of our neighbourhood, is the fact that it was 
afforested. This, like the founding of the township, must have 
taken place at a very early date. Manwood, the Elizabethan authority, 
states that all the then existing royal forests were made before the 
Statute of Forests, and asserts that the practice of afforesting came 
into vogue some centuries before the Conquest. It may, therefore, 
be reasonably assumed that the Forest of the Peak (Foresta regia 
pecti) was constituted in Saxon times. Space forbids much discussion 
respecting this ancient hunting ground, but it should be noted that 
the word “forest” in its popular sense, and especially as used in 
connection with rugged Peakland, is a glaring misnomer. The 
stranger who traverses the bare, bleak hill-country of the Peak, finds 
it difficult to imagine that trees ever existed hereabouts in such 
profusion as to justify the use of the word.! Neither did they. In 
all probability there is more woodland to-day than there was a 
thousand years ago. Practically, the word “ forest” signifies 
“sanctuary” (fera Sfatio). Within the limits of the royal forest, 
game was incorporeal property, protected from the freeholder 
for the use of the King by an army of foresters, verderers, rangers, 
woodwards, and justices in eyre, who were hindered and harassed by 
guerilla bands of poaching heroes, of whom Robin Hood and his 
men were a type. Robin himself was probably well acquainted with 
the flavour of Fairfield venison. Little John was of our own kith 
and kin, and is reported to lie buried at Hathersage, not many 
miles away. 

When Theodore, the ecclesiastical organiser, reached our high 
latitudes, he probably found the Peak to be a sparsely peopled and 
forbidding land, even judged by the seventh-century standard. Penda 
our sovereign, the last champion of Woden and Thor, had been 
dead scarcely a generation, and there were still many of the old sort 
who looked back regretfully on bygone days and threw at the new 
religionists the dead king’s sneer about “those whom he saw not 


The philosopher, Hobbes, enlarges upon the apparent anomaly :— 
‘* Turn to the left a thousand pace or so, 
To the Peak Forest without tree we go ; 
Hem’d in with stony fence, the naked deer 
Cold winter pinches ; not a leaf does here 
To shelter them upon the hills appear.” 
VOL, CCXC. NO. 2043. 
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doing the works of the faith they had received.” Theodore and his 
parish boundary commissioners realised that these stubborn pagans 
would brook little parsonical interference, especially if it took the 
form of a hut tax or the payment of scot and lot. So, very wisely, 
Peakland was divided into three or four large parishes, thus ensuring 
an easier pressure of the new yoke. One of these parishes “iz 
partibus infidelium” was Hope, which comprised (and still com- 
prises) our township of Fairfield. Hope since the 7th century has 
become more amenable to clerical discipline, and has from time to 
time had many districts carved out of it, but it still remains of very 
wide extent. Originally it covered more than one hundred square 
miles, and to-day many of us in Fairfield have never seen our parish 
church nine miles away. 

The Norman subjugation wrought many changes ; among others 
it displaced the Saxon ealdorman with his patriarchal form of ruler- 
ship. Fairfield was granted by the new king (with no fewer than one 
hundred and twenty other lordships) to William Peverel. Our new 
master was trebly distinguished for his possessions, his power, and 
his relationship to the Conqueror. ‘The relationship came about in 
this wise :—Duke William was for a time a settled resident at the 
court of Edward the Confessor, and one of his fellow courtiers was 
Ingelric, a Saxon nobleman—and Ingelric had a daughter Maude— 
and Maude had a son whom curiously enough she called William. 
When Duke William became king of England with his wife Matilda 
as queen, it is somewhat to his credit that he did not forget poor 
Maude. In accordance, no doubt, with her decent wish, he put for- 
ward an old gentleman named Payne Peverel, his late father’s 
standard-bearer, who agreed to marry her, and then “ the king’s son,” 
we are told, “by desire of his mother assumed the name of his 
father-in-law.” William Peverel, in addition to the handsome gift 
of Derbyshire and other lands, was made warden of the Mercian 
marches. The ruins of his “Castle in the Peak,” two miles from 
our mother church of Hope, still remain an example of the earliest 
Norman fortalice. 

Beyond collecting his dues from the Fairfield folk, the first Peverel 
did nothing which has left its mark upon the township. It is pretty 
certain the surly tenants would respond to the new exactions with an 
ill grace; and, on the other hand, the new lord would require pay- 
ment to the uttermost farthing, inasmuch as the chroniclers tell of 
royal tournaments and other extravagances held at Castleton, which 
would necessarily squander contributions from many a frugal Saxon 
hoard. 
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The second William Peverel (the king’s natural grandson) comes 
on the scene just at the dawn of the church-holding revival at the 
beginning of the 12th century. He is remembered as the founder 
of Lenton Priory, which house he munificently endowed out of 
his Peakland estates. Among many other gifts set apart for 
this purpose were two parts of his demesne pastures in “ Buche- 
stanes.” 

This, so far as we know, is the first historical mention of our 
young patroness, the “Queen of the Peak.” There is nothing to 
lead to the conclusion that Buxton was at this time a township ; on 
the contrary, we find it. a century or two later grouped with several 
hamlets, impliedly the dependencies of the adjacent township of 
Chelmorton. With respect to the name, it is generally agreed that 
it comes from “buck” and “stone.” After this primary conclusion 
antiquaries differ as to the reason why “ buck” and “ stone” should 
have been brought into combination, and the dispute lifts itself into 
the clouds. It is singular that etymologists have never appa- 
rently thought of a perfectly simple and obvious derivation of the 
name. The river Wye, as already stated, parts Fairfield from the 
present township of Buxton. Up to 120 years ago the famous 
mineral springs flowed over a marshy patch, now the site of the 
Crescent, and drained into the stream. The Roman highway 
(London Road) crossed this bog, which was made passable for 
pedestrians by stepping stones. In cold weather the deer came to 
the bottom of the valley, and in winter time especially they would 
congregate in herds on this sheltered spot where the warm water 
melted the snow off the grass. Farmers are well aware how partial 
cattle are to “chilled” water, and it is therefore easy to conjecture 
that a large proportion of the deer of the Peak Forest would frequent 
the ford of the Wye for both meat and drink. So when the Fair- 
field folk wished to indicate the place, they simply and appropriately 
called it ‘“‘ Buck-stones.” 

Of the third William Peverel we need say nothing. His son 
William, the fourth of the line, inherited the wealth and honours of 
the family, but unfortunately he became entangled in one of the 
many intrigues.of Stephen’s reign, and was deprived of his posses- 
sions.. He fled to the Priory of Lenton and donned the monastic 
habit, subsequently making his escape to France. He was the last 
Peverel of the Peak. Sir Walter Scott created a 17th century 
Peverel, an anachronism which is hardly less striking than the 
topographical topsy-turveydom of all the Derbyshire scenes of the 
novel. 
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Our next lord was Prince John of evil memory, and some time 
afterwards, “by divers mesne assignments and acts in the law,” which 
cannot be precisely traced, the manorial rights of Fairfield appear to 
have come into the temporary holding of one William Gretton. Who 
William Gretton, “lord of Fairfield,” was cannot be ascertained. 
His name occurs only once in local annals, and is honourably con- 
nected with a good work. Hitherto our masters had conferred little 
benefit upon us, while they had, in tithes and dues and by oppressive 
laws, extracted much. Besides our feudal lord and the Priors of 
Lenton, who levied their contributions, the church of Hope, although 
nine miles away, claimed us as parishioners for purposes of taxation. 
Obedience to pastors and masters had up till now been mainly asso- 
ciated in our minds with the tithing of goods and garbs and the deple- 
tion of barn and byre. But William Gretton resolved there should be 
another and better token of the faith of Christ in Fairfield for the future, 
and just before the middle of the 13th century he built a chapel, and 
obtained legal sanction for the maintenance of a parson at the cost 
of the inhabitants. He also founded a chantry with masses for the 
souls of the inhabitants and the lately deceased King Richard—that 
monarch, as a knight of derring-do, being, no doubt, of popular 
memory among our forest folks. The deed of grant to William 
Gretton (which is preserved in the British Museum) recites that 
“the vill of Fairfield is so distant from its parish church of Hope in 
winter time, when the rain, snow, and other bad weather abound in 
those parts and cause floods, that the parishioners of the same vill 
cannot go to the parish church without great difficulty and peril of 
their bodies, on account of which they cannot take part in the church 
services at suitable times.” Verily the ancient scribe rather understated 
the dangers of our churchgoing! Besides the adverse weather and 
long distance there were other perils to be encountered. If we were 
poor worshippers we had at least to run the gauntlet of the prowling 
wolves, which were common enough at that time; or if, on the 
contrary, we looked like well-to-do pilgrims, we had the additional 
risk of being cudgelled by the quarter-staves of Little John’s outlaws 
and of arriving at Hope without anything to put in the offertory box. 

Robert Hassop, the vicar of Hope, consented to the erection 
of our chapel on the usual terms, viz.: ‘The priest who shall 
celebrate Divine Service in the said Chapel shall... swear on 
the Holy Gospels to preserve harmless as well the greater tithes 
as the lesser, the oblations, revenues, and other proportions what- 
soever by whatever name they may be levied, due to us [the 
Dean of Lichfield} and our successors and to the vicar of Hope.” 
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The new chapel was therefore an additional burden, but one that 
no doubt most of us thankfully accepted ; so there would be little 
cavilling at the stipulation that “the parishioners should provide 
a suitable sustenance” for the parson. 

That we were able to pay these increasing contributions is a 
testimony to our steady progress. Our fields were more than fair— 
they were fertile ; moreover, they had become famous. Besides the 
flocks and herds of our farmers, the pasturage of the king’s deer 
and the commonage rights of the foresters, we were able to provide 
food for a large quantity of ley cattle during summer time; the 
royal demesne especially being farmed in this manner. In the 
year 1223 the nuns of Derby sent 300 sheep and six other animals 
from April to Michaelmas, and—to mention another instance— 
there were several agreements on different occasions with the 
Warwickshire abbey of Merivale. Our pastures lie dry, and the 
herbage springing, one might almost say, right off the limestone 
rock is notably sweet. Quantum mutatus! The medizval grazier 
has given place to the dairy farmer, and drifts of cattle are no 
longer driven long distances to feed upon our grass. Nowadays 
the cows are strictly resident, but their milk and other produce 
travel widely, and can be obtained pretty nearly anywhere betwixt 
Trent and Humber. 

Up to the period with which we have just been dealing, and for 
a long time afterwards, Buxton as a place was non-existent. Its rise 
and progress have taken place in an age of larger possibilities, while 
ours were the days of small opportunities. We were young when 
there was nobody to appreciate, and notable when there was hardly 
anybody to take notice. Now we are out of the running, and we 
claim the privilege of crabbed age to be critical, and perhaps a little 
invidious. Our fortunate sister township need not therefore be 
mortified when we remind her that in these early times she was 
merely an appendage to Fairfield, “its belt of forest, or waste, or 
fen which none of its settlers might take for his own,” Its name 
is a derivation of attribute acquired in the same way as the 
Daisy Nooks, and Windy Hollows, and Boggart Cloughs got 
theirs. 

But let us pass on. In the 14th century England consoli- 
dated itself. The friction between Saxon and Norman had passed 
away, and the blended race began to look around for freedom and 
equality. The laws of ownership were being freed from the 
iron-bound tenure of William I. and his immediate successors, and 
the voice of the people was becoming powerful. As the dread of the 
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freemen passed away they began to “notice things,” as mothers say 
about young babies, and even to ask questions and require explana- 
tions. Towards the end of the 13th and the beginning of the 
14th century (to quote a local instance) there was a general 
opinion among the Peaklanders that Lenton Priory (which it will be 
remembered owned part of the tithes) was exacting larger payments 
than it was entitled to do. The value of the dues may, in some 
degree, be estimated when it is stated that they embraced the larger 
portion of the tithes over the High Peak. An inquisition made in 
1272 reported (izéer alia) that Fairfield contributed a sum of 
48. 6s. 8d. and Chelmorton (including Sterndale, Cowdale, Flagg, 
Stadon, and Buxton) £27. 6s. 8¢.—sums which must be multiplied 
many times to bring them up to the modern standard of value. At 
one time and another many North Derbyshire townships resisted the 
Lenton imposition and went to arbitration. In 1318 an inquiry was 
held at Fairfield concerning the Chapel-en-le-Frith tithes, at which 
foresters and freemen to the number of forty gave evidence, and 
seven years later the Fairfield people were personally interested in a 
similar inquiry. The patron of our parish church of Hope had joined 
issue with the rapacious men of Lenton touching their respective 
proportions of the Fairfield tithes, and the settlement was referred to 
Pope John XXII., who nominated the Prior of Charley to hear the 
parties. Judgment, delivered in August 1324, was in favour of 
Hope, and the vicars of Bakewell, Hope, and Tideswell were con- 
stituted watchdogs to guard us from future unlawful exactions. 
Henceforward, Lenton and its “religious men” disappear from our 
history. They doubtless continued to collect their dues from 
the Peakland townships, but their share seems to have dwindled and 
become beautifully less, for we find on the dissolution of the 
monasteries that their Derbyshire revenue was only a fraction of 
what it had been in earlier times. 

It would be a lengthy task (even if it were possible) to mark each 
gradation in the growth and progress of Fairfield. One has only 
the opportunity to pause once in a while and note the analogy which 
our local annals bear to the history of the country at large. We have 
observed how the energy of the ecclesiastical revival stirred our 
isolated countryside in the 13th century, and gave us our 
churches ; how the succeeding growth of industrial freedom fostered 
free and frequent appeals to the law. Later on this freedom, in 
relation to temporal affairs, extended to matters of spiritual moment. 
Lenton monks still flourished, and our own chantry priest continued 
to mutter his perfunctory prayers for the repose of King Richard’s 
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soul, but the time of their disappearance was at hand. Obstinate 
questionings were beginning to stir the minds of the masses, and Hob 
and Wat, repulsed by the scornful attitude of the courtly churchman, 
sought counsel of the incendiary hedge priest or, perhaps more 
happily, of the begging friar. The mendicant disciple of St. Francis 
preaching his “ doctrine of pity ” made Jesus, the Son of Mary, the 
especial Saviour of the diseased, the destitute, and the Jonely. Best 
of all, he devoted his efforts to practical alleviation. The “religious 
man” who, in the name of God, nursed the sick,;who busied him- 
self with the material concerns of the poor, who levied no tithes, was 
a new product of Christianity. And he succeeded in his work. He 
was not opposed by any sect or party, because he interfered with no 
pecuniary interest, and the sum total of his all too brief period of 
activity was that he made practical benevolence so plain a duty that 
it will continue so to be for all time. 

Now, this is a long digression upon a general subject, and we 
must not prolong it by enumerating even a few of the houses of 
succour which, under the beneficent influence of the “ doctrine of 
pity,” sprang up in the land as thickly as churches had heretofore 
been doing. Let it be said, however, that we in Fairfield hada 
man of heart who we should like to think had been stirred to 
his charitable deed by a barefooted friar. That man bears the 
honoured name of Dakin, and he fittingly belongs to a line of benefac- 
tors who have lived among us, and loved and championed us, through 
many and many a dark day of adversity. The almshouses of Thomas 
Dakin were founded in the reign of Henry IV. and endowed by him 
for the maintenance of the poor of Fairfield. 

The Peaklander, notwithstanding the remoteness of his country, 
has ever proved himself a pioneer in the march of religious progress 
—probably it is an indication of his independence and energy. The 
tragedy of Ludchurch told in these pages some time ago,' showed 
how he espoused the mission of Wickliffe’s preachers and wrestled 
mightily in defence of the new evangelists. Somewhat similar is 
the story of how Thomas Dakin, of Fairfield, withstood the Marian 
persecutors. During that troublous time our people were mainly 
Protestant, on account of which the church was closed, and pre- 
sumably the parson ejected from the living. To live week by week 
without the benefits of priest and church was an experience to which 
we had been unaccustomed since the days when William Gretton 
built us a chapel. But another hardship was added. The graveyard 
was shut up and the right of Christian burial suspended—a measure 
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in those days calculated to intimidate even the most obstinate. Then 
it was that our good friend and patron Thomas Dakin bestirred 
himself, and, like sentimental Tommy, “found a wy.” About a mile 
from the church stood his house (then and still called Bailey Flatt), 
and there he provided a building where the people regularly 
assembled for worship. The field in which the new conventicle 
stood he dedicated to the uses of a graveyard, and the ejected 
minister was no doubt installed in his new freehold and exercised 
over our spiritual concerns full and recognised (if somewhat more 
irregular) jurisdiction as heretofore. 

Whether Dakin’s bold behaviour got him into trouble we do not 
know. His reckless daring might easily have brought him to the 
stake, but, luckily for us, Providence shielded his life. His property, 
likewise, does not appear to have been despoiled, and Bailey Flatt is 
still standing—a peaceful Derbyshire homestead. The improvised 
church is there too, but it has reverted to secular uses and is known 
as “ Redgate Barn,” while ‘‘ Church Lane,” which skirts the quondam 
graveyard, serves to remind posterity of the story we are telling. 

During the period we have been latterly reviewing, Buxton was 
gradually developing a reputation for the curative properties of its 
mineral water. The bucks of the King’s Forest found their drinking 
pool was increasingly resorted to by another species of buck, less 
fleet of foot than themselves. This latter generally hobbled down 
to the water upon two indifferent legs; yet after a time, and by 
dint of frequent external and internal application of the water, the 
stiffness disappeared, and he went away thankful for the miracle of 
the cure. 

Now, it will readily be imagined that in an indulgence-vending 
and priest-mongering age the clerical party would make fine play 
with the virtues of this warm water. And soit was. A “ field-kirk” 
or oratory was built near to the bath, and St. Anne, the friend of 
cripples, was constituted patroness. A number of prodigious fables 
was invented to account for the efficacy of the springs, one of the 
most notable being that they were the overflow of the river Jordan. 
The well chapel apparently lacked the rights of sepulture and admini- 
stration of sacraments, but it made up in commercial importance 
what it fell short of in ecclesiastical status. Although for practical 
purposes Buxton was appurtenant to our township, it was really 
within the boundary of Bakewell parish, and Bakewell seems to have 
told off the mass priests of Chelmorton Chapel—a numerous and 
unoccupied body—to tend the well-shrine. The revenues and offer- 
ings collected would naturally become a perquisite of the Bakewell 
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living ; although we hope that our own township, which had to 
house and cater for a large proportion of the visitors, both rich and 
poor, would reap some benefit. 

But, alas for the stability of even vested interests ; the golden 
age of St. Anne and her serving priests was drawing to a conclusion, 
and the end of it came sharp and suddenly. When the commis- 
sioners of Henry VIII. visited Buxton, they found the well-chapel 
garnished with crutches and such-like votive offerings, and on the 
strength of these tokens the building was summarily closed. It was 
doubtless found on further investigation that St. Anne’s chapel was 
nothing more than a commercial establishment, run on irregular lines, 
and therefore as unnecessary for the cure of souls as it was for the 
cure of bodies. Nothing more is recorded about it, and the next 
we hear of Buxton Chapel—built, according to the date thereon, in 
1625—it occupied a different site, was dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, and possessed a graveyard and other accustomed appurte- 
nances. From the Reformation until 1625, therefore, the visitors and 
residents of Buxton were apparently dependent upon the chapelry of 
Fairfield for religious benefits and advantages. 

A curious circumstance, illustrative of the bad economies of 
the time, is revealed in connection with the Buxton wells. St. 
Anne, though less supernatural in her methods, is still a generous 
patroness, and next after the cripple she bestows her choicest benison 
upon the lodging-house keeper. Nowadays the lame visitor is 
invariably a welcome guest. But in former times his advent was 
often very embarrassing. Throughout the sixteenth century the 
influx of poor cripples was so great as to be a source of anxiety to 
the local authorities. Private charity was taxed to the utmost, and 
the parishioners of Fairfield, upon whom the responsibility of feeding 
and housing the destitute unfortunates chiefly rested, became at 
length so overburdened that special legislation had to be invoked, 
and late in Elizabeth’s reign an Act of Parliament was passed which 
provided that poor persons resorting to the wells of Bath and Buxton 
should be maintained at the expense of their own parishes. 

The large benevolence of our people towards pauper visitors is a 
fitting corollary to their behaviour in the face of the Catholic per- 
secution. One is proud to think that, besides being very brave, they 
were very pitiful. But the question of ways and means became each 
year more pressing, and at length reached a crisis. We emerged 
from the Reformation with a ruined Church and an impoverished 
people, and—as a contemporary record puts it—‘ by reason of the 
frequent access of divers poor, sick, and impotent persons repairing 
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to the fountain at Buxton, within the neighbourhood of the chapel, 
for whose maintenance and relief the inhabitants aforesaid are daily 
charitably moved to apply their own goods,” we found ourselves 
unable any longer to maintain our parson. This was in the year 
1595: 

But in this stern extremity a benefactor was forthcoming in the 
person of our ancient and valiant friend Master Thomas Dakin. 
He had grown older by forty years since the stirring times of the 
persecution, yet old age had not diminished his interest in parochial 
concerns. Now, under a happier végime, he was an orderly suitor for 
royal favour, not a turbulent subject defying his sovereign. In the 
year 1595, Queen Elizabeth, on petition of Thomas Dakin and 
others, sanctioned a scheme to re-found the chapel and re-organise 
the old almshouse charity ; and out of the wreck of the old revenues, 
supplemented (as it is traditionally supposed) by large gifts from 
Thomas Dakin, the church in Fairfield was rescued from extinction. 

It may be suggested that our warm-hearted helper had been 
somewhat tardy in coming to our succour, Well, we shrewdly 
suspect he had a good reason for postponing his interference. The 
stability of English Protestantism (which weighed absolutely with him) 
had to be tested. So he patiently waited while the Virgin Queen 
coquetted with Rome; until Rome, baffled and irritated, became 
openly aggressive ; until the English Catholic opposition had been 
destroyed ; until Spain, the last hope of the Holy See, had struck and 
failed disastrously. Then, and then only, when there was some 
certainty that the new faith would not again go under, did Dakin 
begin his work. 

In the chancel of our church lie buried a long line of the house 
of Dakin ; but of all the worthies who are thus numbered among 
“the cold Aic jacets of the dead” none is deserving of more grateful 
recollection than the Thomas Dakin who lived in the days of good 
Queen Bess. ‘Strike, Dakin, the devil’s in the hemp,” is the cha- 
racteristic motto of his family, and he thoroughly justified it by 
so manfully “ giving good knocks” for the side which he believed to 
be the right one. 

JOHN HYDE. 





THE CAT AND THE MOON. 


ISITORS to the British Museum, inspecting the antiquities in 
the Egyptian Rooms, are much interested in the array of cat 
mummies in one of the wall cases. Wonder is often expressed why 
cats and crocodiles should have been embalmed, and why the gods 
of Egypt should have various animal heads, such as the lion, the 
jackal, the ibis, and the hawk. It seems so incredibly stupid as well 
as SO superstitious, considering how advanced the Egyptians were in 
civilisation and culture. They could build temples, erect massive 
obelisks, and carry out great engineering works. There are sculp- 
tured figures in the Museum which date from 3500 B.c. There are 
manufactured articles and specimens of writing probably a thousand 
years older than that. This ancient people possessed an ingenious 
form of hieroglyphic writing in which a feather was the letter A, and 
a lion the letter L. But a feather was also the emblem of Truth ; 
and all the letters had been emblems or symbols of things and 
qualities. 

Does it not occur to us that perhaps the animal heads were 
symbolic also, and the cats and crocodiles were embalmed because 
of their sacred significance? The Egyptians were not fools ; and we 
must not laugh at their worship of the cat without seeking to under- 
stand it. Perhaps they did not really worship it, any more than a 
devout Christian worships the crucifix. Trees and serpents and 
many other things had a place in the religious symbolism of the 
Egyptians. The persea tree seems to mark the place of sun-rising 
on midsummer day ; and curiously there was a “great cat” con- 
nected with this tree. In the 17th chapter of the Book of the Dead, 
the cat is explained to be Ra himself, the chief god. A serpent was 
often carried in long mystical procession ; and in some of the pictures 
a cat is represented in the act of cutting off its head. Along with 
the ass, the cat is called a Sayer of great words in the Hall of the 
Two Truths. These instances are enough to show that the cat had 
a place in the religious symbolism of the Egyptians. The lion, the 
serpent, the crocodile, the bull, and other animals, each had their 
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special significance. The bull was so important that a sacred bill, 
called the Apis, was kept at Memphis, and treated with great respect. 
But he was not allowed to live more than twenty-five years ; and the 
most likely reason is, that he represented a lunar cycle of twenty-five 
years, which must terminate punctually. When he was taken through 
the city in annual procession, people would ask and tell how old 
he was, and he would thus be a walking almanack. If he did not 
die naturally, he was drowned at the age of twenty-five, because the 
new cycle had to begin, and a new divine Apis must be found. But 
he was honoured by being embalmed, and buried in a granite sarco- 
phagus, in the neighbourhood of the Pyramids. The burial-place of 
the sacred bulls was discovered by Mariette in 1851, and every 
visitor to Egypt goes to see these tombs. Each of the stone coffins 
had its memorial inscription. For example, “In the twentieth year, the 
month Mesori, the twentieth day, under the reign of King Psametik 
I., the Majesty of the living Apis departed to heaven. This god was 
carried in peace (to his burial) to the beautiful land of the West.” 
Now there was a burial-place for sacred cats as well as sacred 
bulls ; and the reason was no doubt the same—namely, that they 
had a place in the symbolic worship. A cemetery of cats existed 
near Bubastis, which is the modern Tel Basta, not far from Zag-a- 
zig Junction on the railway. Buried in the mound, M. Naville, a few 
years ago, found the ruined temple of Bast or Pasht, the Cat goddess, 
who gave her name to the city. The foundation of Bubastis carries 
us back to the beginning of the historical times of Egypt, and is 
contemporary with the Pyramids, the oldest monuments. Herodotus 
says : “ The temple stands in the middle of the city, and is visible 
on all sides as one walks round it ; for, as the city has been raised 
up by an embankment, while the temple has been left untouched in 
its original condition, you look down upon it wherever you are. A 
low wall runs round the enclosure, having figures engraved upon it, 
and inside there is a grove of beautiful tall trees growing round the 
shrine, which contains the image of the goddess.” And concerning 
the goddess herself he says: ‘The Bubastis of the Egyptians is the 
same as the Artemis of the Greeks.” To this we may add that the 
Artemis of the Greeks is generally said to be the same as the Diana 
of the Romans, a goddess of light, representing the moon. Thus 
we see that Bast, or Pasht, was connected with the cat on the one 
hand, and the moon on the other. So it is quite feasible that puss, 
when she figures as a symbol in the Egyptian worship, represents 
something in the domain of astronomy and the calendar. Ovid 
calls the cat the sister of the moon, and says that Pasht took the 
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form of a cat to avoid Typhon. According to Plutarch, a cat 
placed in a lustrum denoted the moon. It is a night animal, and its 
eyes glisten in the dark. Mr. Hyde Clarke remarks that there are 
phenomena of periodicity in the cat, which are supposed to have 
given rise to its relationship to the moon. What I think I have 
discovered—or at least made clearer than it was before—is, that the 
Cat was an intercalary month, added in the r2oth year, to rectify the 
calendar. 

The Egyptians, after various experiments at time-reckoning, 
adopted a year of 365 days, but at one period neglected the odd six 
hours. When this fragment of time forced itself into notice, they 
did not take account of it in the same way that we do, by adding 
one day in the fourth year. The same purpose would be served if a 
week were intercalated in the twenty-eighth or thirtieth year, or a 
month in the 120th. If no intercalation were made at all, the New 
Year’s Day of the calendar would go all round the seasons and return 
to the starting-place after 1,460 years. That is to say, a whole year 
would then be due, to be intercalated: 1,461 calendar years would be 
equal to 1,460 natural years. This, in fact, was recognised, and was 
called the Sothic Cycle, because the star Sothis (the Dog star) then 
announced the New Year by rising before the sun. 

In the Egyptian records there is repeated mention of a thirty- 
year festival, called the Sed; and this was really to celebrate the 
correction of the calendar. It is only lately, however, that Egypto- 
logists have come to recognise this. They used to think it was a 
festival held in the thirtieth year of a king’s reign. Professor Erman 
says that the day of a king’s accession was kept as a yearly festival, 
and celebrated with special splendour on the thirtieth anniversary. 
Brugsch, in his “ Egypt under the Pharaohs,” speaks of the thirty 
years’ jubilee of Rameses II. M. Naville, in his “Osorkon,” takes 
the same view; but in his memoir on “Dair el Bahari” he is 
puzzled, because he finds Queen Hatshepsu celebrating the Sed 
festival when she cannot have been reigning more than sixteen years. 
This is as recently as 1894. In my “Creation Records,” published 
in 1898, I showed that the Sed festival was a calendar festival, every 
thirtieth year being in some way a leap year. I showed also that four 
periods of thirty years made up the cycle of 120 years, when the 
Egyptians held the Festival of the Tail. This name suggests that 
the tail stars of one of the Bears were being used as the indicator of 
periods—the hand of a celestial clock. I believe also that I was the 
first to show the true character of Pasht, the Cat goddess, as the 
divinity of the greater festival, giving her name to the month that 
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was intercalated in the 120th year. As the month of July (to use 
our own names) would be the Lion month, because the sun was in 
Leo, so the intercalated month might be the Cat, as another feline 
beast. Its place would be next to the Lion; and being, as it were, 
a second Lion, the representations of the two might easily be con- 
founded. The Lion goddess was named Sekhet, and was called the 
wife of Ra, the Sun god; and Pasht would resemble her. In the 
British Museum there are many seated statues of a lion-headed 
woman, which a few years ago were labelled “Pasht ;” but lately 
the name has been changed to Sekhe¢. The present idea seems to 
be that these are two names for the same divinity ; but I believe 
this will prove to be an error. Sekhet was associated with the 
month Leo, which recurred annually, and Pasht with the extra 
month added in the 12oth year. 

The thirty-year period was one quarter of 120 years ; and the feast 
in the thirtieth year was regarded as a subordinate celebration of the 
Festival of the Tail. The great festival was the Cat festival, and 
the smaller ones were as kittens in comparison. In the year 1894 
the Egypt Exploration Fund handed over to the British Museum 
a fine bronze from Bubastis, representing the cat-headed goddess 
Bast and four kittens. Such objects are found plentifully on the 
site of the Temple of Pasht; and from the cemetery the fellaheen 
Arabs have supplied the dealers in Cairo with the bronze cats which 
fill their shops. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing relating to the whole subject 
is that which I have yet to speak of. Curious as was the Egyptian 
calendar system—with its year of 365 days, a consequent Sothic 
cycle of 1,460 years, an arrest of the cycle in some cities by inter- 
calating a month in the 120th year, the observance of this month 
as a festival, with special reference to a goddess who was then to be 
honoured—I have discovered that all this had its parallel in ancient 
Greece. The key might have been found in the statement made by 
Herodotus, that the Bubastis or Pasht of the Egyptians is the same 
as the Artemis or Diana of the Greeks. Diana, as we know, is 
generally regarded as a lunar goddess, the same as Selene, whose cold 
heart was warmed by the beauty of the youthful Endymion. She sent 
him into a perpetual sleep, so that she might be able to kiss him with- 
out his knowledge. Diana, however, was not a Greek goddess, but an 
ancient Italian divinity, whom the Romans identified with the 
Greek Artemis. The Greek goddess was a great huntress ; and so 
Ben Jonson apostrophises Diana as a huntress as well.as.a goddess 
of the moon :— 
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Queen and Huntress, chaste and fair ; 
Now the Sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 
tate in wonted manner keep. 
Hesperus desires thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Diana is not only akin to Artemis and to Selene, but also to 
Persephone or Proserpina. These three persons sometimes make 
up one goddess, who is represented with three bodies, having their 














HECATE. CERBERUS. 
(From a bronze statue.) 


backs to one another. There is such a triple figure among the 
Greek sculptures in the British Museum, and it is there labelled 
“ Diana triformis.” 

If we put aside Diana as not being of Greek origin, then we may 
take Hecate, and regard this mysterious divinity as uniting three in 
one. I think it is better to do this ; and I shall be able to show that 
she represents the moon of the intercalary month in three different 
positions. In one calendar the month was added at midsummer, and 
might be said to be in high heaven; in another at midwinter, 
associated with Night and the Underworld ; and in a third calendar, 
at the time of the equinox, midway between those two extreme 
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positions. Hecate was said to have been Selene or Luna in heaven, 
Artemis or Diana on earth, and Persephone or Proserpina in the 
Lower World. She is described with three bodies or three heads ; she 
could look three ways at once, and she was the goddess of the cross- 
roads. Dishes of food were set out for her at the close of every 
month, at places where two roads crossed. Such roads, I believe, 
symbolised the sun’s path crossing the equinoctial, as it does at the 
time of the equinoxes. At the autumn equinox it crosses from above, 
and goes to the southern hemisphere ; and on that account Hecate 
kept the gate of Hades and had the power of the keys. The three- 
headed dog Cerberus, whose place is also at the gate of Hades, is 
in that way associated with Hecate. The goddess wandered about 
with the souls of the dead, and her approach was announced by the 
whining and howling of dogs. Dogs were sacrificed to her; and 
sometimes one of her own heads was that of a dog. 

Herodotus says that Artemis was the Egyptian Pasht ; and we must 
therefore regard all the three persons of Hecate as forms of the Cat 
goddess, the divinity of the intercalary festival month in the 120th year. 
I cannot here prove in detail that this was really the case, but shall 
do so in my forthcoming book on the Myths of Greece. The subject 
has many bearings, and all sorts of stories come in. For example, 
Endymion had fifty daughters by Selene, but he was sent into an 
eternal sleep. That means that the intercalary month which had 
been consort of the midsummer month was suppressed. Artemis 
was born as twin sister of Apollo; and that signifies that an inter- 
calary month was instituted at one or other of the equinoxes, 
simultaneously with the Apollo calendar reform of 2418 B.c. 
Persephone was playing ina meadow when the earth opened, and 
Pluto, with a chariot and four horses, stole her away to be his consort 
in the Lower World. That means that the intercalary month which 
had its place at the autumn equinox (where the gate of Hades was 
—i.e. the sun’s descending node), was taken away from that part of 
the calendar and inserted at the midwinter place instead. 

Now we can understand the words of Proclus, when he says: 
‘“‘ They assert concerning our mistress the Moon that the goddess 
Hecate is contained in her, and also Diana.” Also Plutarch’s allusion 
to an ancient tradition which said that the moon is named Artemis. 
Herodotus (let us not forget) says that Artemis in Greece corre- 
sponded to Pasht in Egypt; and all the facts corroborate his state- 
ment. By whatever name she is called, she is associated with the 
moon ; and with the moon because she is the divinity of an extra 
month ; while the odd six hours of the year would just amount to a 
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month in the 120th year. In Egypt the presiding divinity of this 
month—a month which was spent as a great festival—was called the 
Great Cat, probably because a month must have a name, and this 
one came next to the Lion. We may note that M. Naville thinks it 
very likely that the holy cat of Bubastis was not the ordinary 
domestic cat, but some larger animal of the feline tribe, either the 
wild cat or a kind of lynx. In Greece the corresponding divinity 
was not called a cat, but she was intimately associated with the bear ; 
and there is no room for doubt that the Bear of the sky was 
intended. Cat or bear, jackal, ibis or crocodile, the symbol was 
chosen to set forth some important fact of the heavens and the 
calendar. A divinity was supposed to be behind the fact and to 
preside over the appropriate festival. The Great Cat goddess was 
the divinity of the intercalary month of the 120th year, so important 
for restoring the calendar and bringing it again into accord with the 
truth of Nature and the will of the gods. That is why there was a 
goddess Pasht in Egypt, and that is why there are cat mummies at 
Tel Basta and in the British Museum. 
GEO. ST.CLAIR. 
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GONDOMAR. 


HEN we quit the Tudors and come to the Stuarts we find 
the nation entering upon a new phase of life. All through 
the sixteenth century England had been growing stronger. In spite 
of religious strife and the social disintegration caused by the Wars 
of the Roses the nation had become more consolidated, commerce 
had increased, and England’s arm was stretching over a constantly 
widening area. The country had come out victorious after that 
great test of her naval strength—the struggle with Spain—and her 
ships were penetrating into far-distant waters. The colonising spirit 
was stirring and bringing new features into England’s foreign policy. 
Throughout the sixteenth century the course of events was tending 
to produce in the English people a certain attitude of mind towards 
other nations which resolved itself into fixed beliefs during the rule 
of the Stuarts. We come now into a period of well-defined national 
hatreds. 

It may be said, perhaps, that at whatever period we make a halt 
and survey the scene we shall be able to find the same thing. The 
hatred of the Celt for the Saxon, of the Saxon for the Norman, and 
the rooted antipathy of the fused mass which called itself the English 
people for the French, were unmistakable. These were race hatreds, 
and were none the less fierce on that account. No Englishman 
thought of defining why he hated a Frenchman. A Frenchman 
was a natural, hereditary enemy. It was the nationality that was at 
fault. But in the seventeenth century national hatreds had reached 
another stage. The Spaniard was hated not only because he was a 
Spaniard, but because he was a Roman Catholic. The Dutchman 
was hated in spite of his Protestantism because he interfered with 
our commerce. Religion and trade were the two great touchstones 
by which to try the temper of the nation. 

Through all the political schemes of aggrandisement, through all 
the entanglements of marriage treaties with which the diplomatists 
of the seventeenth century had to cope, these two elements are 
apparent as the basis of action. The crux of the proposed Spanish 
marriage was the religious difficulty; the negotiations over the 
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Palatinate were founded presumably on England’s sympathy with the 
Protestant cause. It was jealousy of England’s growing commercial 
power that made Spain so sensitive to our advance in the West Indies ; 
it was trade competition that drove James I. to consent to a dis- 
graceful secret compact with Spain to crush the Dutch and halve 
the East Indies. The hatred of English Protestants for Roman 
Catholics of any nationality was hardly greater than the hatred of 
English traders for other traders of either religion. Any encroach- 
ment upon English commerce was resented with the sensitiveness of 
a people growing into consciousness of their own strength as a 
trading community. At that period affronts were not only caused 
by the open and declared rivalry of other nations, but also by the 
constant presence of pirates in the high seas. 

The position of ambassadors in England must therefore be 
gauged by the stage at which national feeling had arrived in the 
seventeenth century. It is a more important consideration than at 
a later period, because the modes of expression were then more 
direct, and public opinion had not the outlets which it has since 
made for itself in the periodical press, in organised assemblies, and 
in societies and leagues. We were still so primitive and insular in 
our habits of thought that the presence in London of foreigners of 
a religion differing from that of the majority was at any moment 
liable to create a disturbance. National hatreds easily took concrete 
shape in the form of personal altercations. Past offences were made 
the pretext for present quarrels. Frenchmen as Frenchmen were to 
be treated with contumely because some of their compatriots had 
been known to misconduct themselves on former occasions. One 
ambassador was thus made to suffer for another. The antipathy 
was still more marked in the case of Spaniards. We had been 
nursing our hatred of Spain all through the reign of Mary; it had 
been blown into a flame under Elizabeth, and the embers of passion 
were still red-hot when the negotiations were in progress for the 
marriage of Prince Charles to the Infanta. No foreign visitor could 
have been more unwelcome to the majority of Englishmen than the 
Spanish Ambassador. The anxiety of the king for the Spanish 
alliance and the favour which he showed to Spain’s representative 
did not lessen one whit the hostility of the populace, especially the 
London populace, to the very name of Spain. 

The most inoffensive and unobtrusive Spanish Ambassador 
would have been regarded with distrust and dislike, and the man 
who was chosen to represent Spain at this juncture was neither the 
one nor the other. Sarmiento de Acufias, afterwards Count 
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nationality, his religion, or his personality among a foreign and 
hostile people. By his unconciliatory attitude he accentuated the 
bitter feeling already prevailing against his country, and never gained 
an inch of ground with the public, in spite of the undoubted 
mastery which he rapidly acquired over the mind of James. 

The Court in the seventeenth century, which was the section of 
life diplomatists knew best, was in the main what it had been for 
centuries past. It was the battle-ground of royal favourites who 
were unblushingly canvassed for pensions and places by greedy 
aspirants, and as unblushingly paraded their brief authority and 
worked for their own advancement. Bribery was the most usual 
way of securing an advantage ; monopolies of all kinds existed, and 
power was in the hands of individuals rather than in bodies of men. 
Parliament had, it is true, attained a position which James I. found 
inconveniently strong, but the sovereign exercised more direct personal 
influence than was possible in later times when society was organised 
on a wider basis. The success of a statesman or diplomatist in the 
seventeenth century depended largely on his capacity for dealing 
adroitly with individuals. If he were also possessed of a wide grasp 
of the political situation, so much the better, but the main thing was 
that he should understand the art of handling his fellow-men. Here 
was the secret of Gondomar’s power in England. In religion he was 
a bigot of the most pronounced type ; his political understanding 
was warped by his intense pride of race and blind belief in the 
greatness of his country, not to say also by his belief in the infalli- 
bility of his master. But he knew how to play on the weakness and 
passions of men. His influence over James I. was a lever which he 
used to the best advantage for the furtherance of his schemes. The 
irresolute, undisciplined monarch was a tool in the hands of the 
determined highly trained ambassador. Gondomar was sent to a 
country which he hated for its climate, its constitution, its religion, 
its people. In the face of a hostile majority, with only a faction 
to support him, he accomplished by the force of his will and his 
power over weaker minds more than many a man would have 
accomplished by force of arms. No wonder that Spain sent him 
again and again, and refused to listen to his prayer for repose. He 
suffered considerably in health, and, like all southerners, was disposed 
to magnify the severity of the English climate. A friend who was 
going to Spain asked him if he had any commands. “No,” he 
replied, ‘‘ only my compliments to the sun whom I have not seen 
since I came to England.” 
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“No other Ambassador before or since succeeded so completely 
in making a tool of an English king.” Even though the tool was 
only James I., the feat was a considerable one at that critical period 
of European politics. Spain was anxious to secure the friendship 
of England and to cement that friendship by the closest tie possible. 
The resident Spanish Ambassador was not thought equal to the 
occasion, for, reduced to its actual terms, the situation was one of 
extreme difficulty. In brief, the question was how to bring a heretic 
and powerful nation which had already dealt a stunning blow at 
Spain, to the point of consenting that the heir to the throne should 
marry the Infanta, an alliance which was to include liberty for the 
Roman Catholic minority in England to act as they pleased. It 
might have been thought that no Spaniard could have been found 
willing to undertake such a task, and certainly no one who had not 
complete confidence in his mission could have even approached the 
subject. But Gondomar—as, for convenience, he may at once be 
called—was a servant whom many a monarch might have coveted. 
He was a diplomatist of the first order, and he was equally devoted 
to his country, his religion, and his king ; all three were in his eyes 
infallibly great and right, and worthy of his utmost service. He was 
jealous as a lover of the honour of his country ; the remotest 
semblance of injury to her prestige or her commercial interests 
roused him to instant action. His fellow-religionists in England 
were dear to him as members of his own family ; he never rested in 
his efforts on their behalf, and he went about his mission with the 
proud consciousness of a man who believes himself to be the 
representative of the highest earthly power. So far, nothing could 
have been better in the interests of Spain, and that Gondomar did 
not succeed in all he undertook can only be ascribed to the fact that 
the forces with which he had to contend were beyond the power 
of any man to control. 

The new Spanish Ambassador showed what manner of man he 
was very shortly after his arrival. One of his countrywomen, who 
had long been obnoxious to Protestants on account of her zealous 
propagandist work, was arrested and imprisoned by order of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Gondomar demanded her release, 
which was refused by the Council, so he instantly sent a letter to 
the King repeating his request. The next day a royal message 
came back that if the lady would consent to leave England she 
might be restored to liberty. Instead of accepting these terms, 
Gondomar wrote to the King saying that if Dofia Luisa de 
Carvajal were commanded to quit the country he should be obuged 
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to return to Spain. This settled the matter. Dofia Luisa was 
set at liberty immediately and allowed to do as she pleased. 

Having thus asserted his authority and defined his position, 
Gondomar found the task of managing the King comparatively easy. 
James I., obstinate as he was, and fond of asserting his supremacy, 
yielded at once to the adroit manipulation of the Ambassador, who 
had the art of appearing to exalt the King’s authority while he was 
secretly undermining it for his own purposes. He grew into such 
favour with James, and was admitted to such intimacy, that he came 
and went as he pleased, as if he were one of the royal household. 

Gondomar was peculiarly fortunate in having such a sovereign 
as James to deal with—a sovereign who was not at one with the 
people or the institutions of the country which he ruled. When 
James came to England, he was like a nouveau riche who had been 
stinted all his life. His delight was to spend money lavishly, and it 
fretted him beyond measure to find supplies running short and to be 
compelled to ask his subjects for more. To his mind it was an 
infringement of his royal prerogative and an insult to his royal 
dignity that he should not be able to make use of the public purse 
when and how he pleased. His own words show how much of a 
stranger he was in England, and how little he felt himself in 
harmony with her institutions and traditions. In one of his bursts 
of confidence with Gondomar he broke out into bitter complaint 
of the Parliament and expressed his surprise that his ancestors 
should have put up with such an institution so long. 

All this suited Gondomar’s purpose admirably. There was 
nothing which he desired more than to see James at variance with 
Parliament, for that would, he hoped, throw him into the arms 
of Spain. If he could not obtain supplies from the Commons, 
he would be eager for Spanish gold, and forced to accept with it 
Spanish conditions. When Gondomar was giving an account of his 
embassy to the Spanish Council in 1618, after the first five years 
of his mission, the thing upon which he chiefly prided himself 
was that he had stopped the assembling of Parliament. He boasted 
that he had made it impossible for James ever to summon a 
Parliament again. 

“Therein lies one of the chiefest services I have done, in working 
such a dislike between the King and the Lower House . . . as 
that the King will never endure Parliament again, but rather suffer 
absolute want than receive conditional relief from his subjects. 
. . « It is unlikely there should ever be a Parliament, and 
impossible the King’s debts should be paid, his wants sufficiently 
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repaired, and himself left full-handed by such a course, and indeed, 
as it is generally thought, by any course but by a marriage with us. 
For which cause whatsoever project we list to attempt, enter safely 
at the door, whilst their policy lies asleep, and will not see the 
danger.” 

With the subtlety of his race, Gondomar adopted various under- 
ground methods for reaping an advantage. He set great store upon 
indirect means. Agents were employed by him to purchase valuable 
manuscripts and, indeed, whole libraries whenever opportunity 
offered by the death of any scholar or collector, so that the stores 
of knowledge might be in the hands of Roman Catholics. No money 
was spared when it came to a question of outbidding another buyer. 
When Isaac Casaubon died, Gondomar was at once to the fore with 
a request to view the library, which he fully intended to buy up 
at any price ; but in this he was foiled by James himself, who had a 
mind to keep such a valuable collection intact. The Bishop of 
Winchester was ordered to sort the papers and seal them up, and 
the Casaubon family received compensation. 

Another great disappointment to Gondomar was the acquisition 
of the Bodleian Library by the University of Oxford. He lamented 
that he had not been employed earlier, when he might have prevented 
such a mass of treasures from falling into the hands of heretics. In 
describing his operations he says :— 

“Neither let any man think that descending thus low to petty 
particulars is unworthy an Embassador, or of small avail for the ends 
we aim at, since we see every mountain consists of several sands, 
and there is not more profitable conversing for statesmen then 
amongst scholars and their books. Besides,” he adds, “if by any 
means we can continue differences in their Church, or make them 
wider, or beget distaste betwixt their clergy and common lawyers, 
who are men of greatest power in their land, the benefit will be ours, 
the consequence great, opening a way for us to come in between, 
for personal quarrels produce real questions.” 

It was part of Gondomar’s plan to systematically discourage 
James from making additions to the navy. With fiendish delight 
he watched our ships going out to the East Indies, a voyage attended 
in those days with extreme peril. ‘To see English gold spent on 
“spices, silks, feathers, and the like toyes,” instead of being hoarded 
in the Exchequer or remaining in the pockets of the people, was 
a huge satisfaction, but to see English sailors fall a prey to the winds 
and waves, “not one of ten returning,” was balm to his soul, for, as 
he justly observed to his countrymen, “they are the men we stand 
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in fear of.” But it was quite otherwise with the voyages of English 
ships to the West Indies. All communication with those islands 
must be hindered as far as possible. It was too safe, too profitable, 
and, worst of all, the English name was becoming established over 
there, and an English colony so near to Spanish America was 
a lively source of danger :— 

“Their West Indian voyages I withstand them in earnest, 
because they begin to inhabite there, and fortifie themselves, and 
may in time perhaps raise another England to withstand our new 
Spain in America ; as this old England opposeth our present State 
and clouds the glorious extents thereof in Europe. Besides, there 
they trade for commodities without waste of their Treasure, and often 
return gold for knives, glasses, and the like trifles, and that without 
such loss of their marriners as in other places ; therefore I crossed 
whatsoever intendments were projected for Virginia or the Ber- 
mudoes, because I see they may be hereafter really helpful unto 
them, as now they serve for drains to unload their populous 
State which else would overflow its own banks by continuance 
of peace and turn head upon itself or make a body fit for any 
rebellion.” 

Gondomar never missed an opportunity of encouraging waste- 
fulness on the part of the King. It was not difficult to persuade 
James I. to do foolish things, and on the Ambassador’s advice he 
was induced on one occasion to lend £10,000 to the Polish Am- 
bassador. 

The ruin and execution of Sir Walter Raleigh are clearly attri- 
butable to Gondomar, and nothing shows the strength of his 
influence and the persistence of his character so well as that 
miserable story, which has been revealed very fully in recent times.! 
He first did all in his power to prevent Raleigh from sailing 
to Guiana. As soon as the expedition was mooted he wrote 
to Philip III., and recommended that additions be made to 
the Spanish navy in view of this dangerous maritime activity 
on the part of England. Then he set himself to break up the 
project. 

“To this I had many agents, first divers courtiers who were 
hungry and gaped wide for Spanish gold ; secondly some that bare 
him at the heart for inveterate quarrels ; thirdly some forraigners 
who having in vain sought the elixir hitherto, hope to find it in his 
head ; fourthly, all men of the Romish faith who are of the Spanish 
faction, and would have been my blood-hounds to hunt him or any 
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such to death willingly, as persons hating the prosperity of their 
country, and the valour, worth, and wit of their own nation, in 
respect of us and our Catholick cause.” ! 

It was easy for him to learn from James all the particulars of the 
proposed voyage. He argued and remonstrated with a great show 
of reason ; but James was too much dazzled by the prospect of the 
gold from the Orinoco mines to give way entirely. The Ambassador, 
however, obtained a solemn assurance that if any affront or injury 
were done to Spain, Raleigh should pay for it with his head. This was 
quite enough. The incidents of the voyage furnished an abundance 
of pretexts for Raleigh’s enemies, and he returned home practically 
condemned if Spain insisted on the letter of the bond. Gondomar 
took great credit to himself for his action, as will be seen by his own 
account :— 

“The last service I did for the State was not the least when I 
underwrought that admirable engine Rawleigh, and so was the cause, 
his voyage threatening much danger and damage to us was over- 
thrown, and himself returning in disgrace I pursued almost to death. 
Neither (I hope) need I say almost if all things hit right and all 
strings hold.” 

He sets forth why, in the interests of Spain, he was so zealous in 
this work, and so bent on the destruction of Raleigh, whom he calls 
“that old Pirate, who is one of the last now living, bread under 
that deceased English Virago, and by her flesht in our blood and 
ruin.” 

How Gondomar ultimately succeeded in bringing Raleigh to the 
scaffold is well known through the pages of history. He followed 
every step of the voyage from afar, by means of his spies, and urged 
Philip to take vigorous action. If his advice had been followed, a 
Spanish fleet would have been sent to the Canary Isles to seize 
Raleigh before he could proceed further. Meanwhile Gondomar 
worked assiduously with the information brought back to him. 
Every fresh report was made use of to the injury of Raleigh. The 
King of Spain, growing inflamed, began in his turn to goad Gon- 
domar, who needed no spur. The net was being drawn all round 
the unlucky seaman, and when he set foot in England it was only to 
find himself hopelessly enclosed in Spanish meshes. 

Gondomar clung with tenacity to the promise he had wrung 
from James I., and used it as an effective weapon. He reminded 
him that he had pledged his word as a king and as a gentleman 
to punish Raleigh for any injury to Spain, and he affirmed, in the 
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decisive tone he always employed, that offences had been committed 
which required Raleigh’s instant execution :— 

“ Justice demands that Rawleigh and all his companions should 
be hanged directly they set one foot on English soil, without waiting 
for them to set the other foot.” 

By playing upon the fears and weakness of James, Gondomar at 
length secured a written pledge that Raleigh should either be sent to 
Spain or be punished in England. The second alternative was 
adopted, and Raleigh was executed on October 29, 1618. 

Although Gondomar failed to prevent Raleigh from sailing, he 
evinced his power more in bringing him to destruction than if he 
had merely stopped the enterprise. He asserted his country’s 
supremacy in the New World ; he gave a blow to English enterprise 
and seamanship ; and he showed that he could mould the King of 
England to his purposes in matters of life and death. 

“Count Gondomar is to return here, none knowing so well the 
length of our foot.” A year and a half had elapsed since Raleigh’s 
execution, and Gondomar, who had been to Spain and rendered 
an account of his mission, was coming back to England. There 
was great show made at his arrival. At Dover he was met by the 
Master of the Ceremonies, who brought coaches to convey him 
as far as Gravesend, where the Earl of Dorset was in waiting to 
conduct him in a royal barge up the river as far as Tower Wharf. 
The Bishop of Ely’s house in Hatton Garden was placed at his 
disposal, instead of the usual residence of the Spanish Ambassador 
in the Barbican. 

All this was very distasteful to the English people. Their dislike 
had been steadily growing into hatred. Gondomar had left England 
accompanied by a train of Roman Catholic priests whom he had 
caused to be released from prison, and he returned followed by two 
or three hundred Jesuits. His private chapel had always had 
overflowing congregations, and when he took up his abode in 
Hatton Garden, Roman Catholics naturally gathered at his house, 
and but for the opposition of his spirited neighbour, Lady Hatton, 
the back door would have been left open, that as many as pleased 
might come in to Mass. Protestants viewed his return with dismay, 
and saw in it fresh concessions to Papists and more abject submission 
to the dictates of Spain. 

The feeling against Gondomar extended of course to members 
of his suite. One evening, while the Ambassador was supping with 
the Earl of Worcester, a tremendous tumult arose through a Spaniard 
riding accidentally over a child in Chancery Lane. As it turned 
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out, the child was not seriously hurt, but the rider compromised 
both himself and his master by galloping away to the Spanish 
Embassy instead of facing the results of his carelessness. The 
crowd gave chase, and soon a mob of four or five thousand persons 
surrounded the house, furiously demanding that the offender should 
be delivered up to them. Windows were broken, and matters 
looked so threatening that the Lord Chief Justice had to be sent for 
to come in person to quell the riot. Several persons were arrested, 
and a few weeks later a Commission sat at the Guildhall to inquire 
into the cause of the disturbance, Chief Justice Coke being a 
Commissioner. The original offence appears to have been forgotten 
in the supposed affront. offered to the Spanish Ambassador. 
James I., with his customary servility to Gondomar, was eager 
to exact reparation, and blamed the Lord Mayor and the city 
officials severely for not showing more zeal in quelling the tumult. 
The end of it was that seven youths were found guilty of rioting, 
were condemned to six months’ imprisonment, and ordered to 
pay a fine of £500 each. ‘This incident was one of the last before 
Gondomar’s departure for Spain. 

The populace were, however, not restrained by fear of con- 
sequences from showing their antipathy to Gondomar when he 
returned. The London apprentices could not restrain their taunts 
when the litter of the Spanish Ambassador was being borne through 
the streets. Taunts lead quickly to blows, and a Spaniard was one 
day hurled into the gutter in Fenchurch Street. Gondomar demanded 
satisfaction for this outrage upon one of his suite. The Lord Mayor 
could not refuse, and ordered the two apprentices who had struck 
the Spaniard to be publicly flogged. But the Londoners would not 
suffer such a sentence to be carried out, and drove away the officers 
of justice. The affair reached the ears of James, ready, as usual, to 
side with Spaniards against his own subjects; the flogging was 
administered, and one of the youths died. 

If James had not been so infatuated with Gondomar, there 
would not have been such a general feeling of hostility to Spain. 
But when it was found that the King had allowed himself to be 
duped so far as to permit the Spanish Ambassador to export a 
quantity of ordnance free of duty, it is only wonderful that there was 
not more open remonstrance against the favour shown to Spain’s 
representative. The members of the House of Commons made an 
unavailing protest against English arms being put into the hands 
of the foes of Protestantism in the midst of the Palatinate War. 

The English people distrusted and disliked Gondomar also 
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because they felt that he was not an open enemy. He had so many 
insidious means for gaining his ends, that it was impossible to say 
what secret influences were at work under his direction. No doubt 
exaggerated stories have been told of Gondomar’s system of bribery, 
but what has not been exaggerated is the tortuous policy which he 
pursued, and of which he boasted. He was essentially a man who 
profited by the acts of his enemies, and thought it expedient and 
lawful to learn from them. In working for his great object—the 
conversion of England to Roman Catholicism—he not only demanded 
concessions and caused imprisoned priests to be set at liberty, but 
he practised subtle devices, copied, he says, from Protestants :— 

“I beheld the policy of that late Bishop of theirs, Bancroft, who 
stirred up and maintained a dangerous schisme betwixt our secular 
priests and Jesuits, by which he discovered much weakness to the 
dishonour of our clergy and prejudice of our cause. This taught 
me, as it did Barnevelt in the Low Countries, to work secretly and 
insensibly betwixt their Conformists and Non-conformists.” 

Much as Gondomar’s reappearance was resented by the people, 
he was welcomed by the King with great cordiality. Although 
things had been done in his absence which he regarded as highly 
inimical to the interests of Spain, there was nothing in the manner 
of his reception to indicate that James’s sentiments had changed. 
And, in fact, as far as Gondomar was personally concerned, there was 
no difference. He resumed his old place with the King, his old airs 
of superiority by which he always carried his point. Gondomar knew 
that it was only by assuming a masterful tone that he could keep 
James in submission. If he had shown the least hesitation in 
advancing his claims, or betrayed for an instant his country’s 
weakness, James would have turned elsewhere for support. But 
Gondomar was not the man to abate his pretensions one iota, and 
though he might tell Philip III. privately that there was a danger of 
losing the friendship of England, he came back with all his old airs 
of easy confidence to renew the negotiations for the marriage of 
Prince Charles to the Infanta. In going to his first audience after 
his arrival, he nearly met with a severe accident in crossing a ruinous 
wooden terrace at Whitehall. The flooring gave way, and he would 
have fallen through if his attendants had not quickly seized him. 
Instead of being discomposed by his fall, he went on his way 
“merrily excusing it as an effect of his haste and longing to see his 
Majesty.” 

Notwithstanding his many enemies at Court and the avowed 
hostility of the public, he was able at once to re-establish his 
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footing. To the disgust of the nation, a proclamation was issued 
for the arrest of Captain North, who had started on a voyage to 
South America to sail up the Amazon, this expedition being 
displeasing to Gondomar, who objected to the English trading 
among Spanish dependencies. A more remarkable evidence of his 
influence over James was seen in another affair which, fortunately, 
never came to the ears of the nation. While the King was in 
negotiation with the Low Countries over the defence of the 
Palatinate, and was urging them on to send troops to the aid 
of his son-in-law, he was entertaining a proposal from Gondomar 
to make war upon the Dutch and receive as his share of the spoils 
the provinces of Holland and Zealand. 

Gondomar’s hold over James tightened day by day, but he 
did not advance one step with the English people. It was to no 
purpose that he made the royal favourite, Buckingham, one of his 
creatures, and that the Duke went about publicly with him. The 
populace only muttered curses under their breath, and refused to 
accord to either the barest marks of civility. At length, when 
Gondomar’s influence had reached an unparalleled pitch, and James 
was completely humbled before him, circumstances arose which rid 
England of the hated Ambassador for ever. A notable Englishman 
had been sent to Spain, Digby, Earl of Bristol, and the Court of 
Madrid feared him. Gondomar’s presence became at this juncture 
more necessary in Spain than in England. He was recalled in 1622, 
and his striking personality no longer figures in the arena of 
English politics. 

GEORGIANA HILL. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON HERRICK. 


F Herrick himself there is nothing new to tell, and probably 
never will be. So little was his worth recognised by the 
generation which saw the publication of his poems, that only the 
baldest facts of his life have been preserved to us. But of his 
poetry something, perhaps, may still be said, although Grosart, 
Pollard, Saintsbury, Gosse, Henley, and others have written of it. 
These critics, however, have spoken in general terms, and discussed 
chiefly the literary value of the poet’s work, whereas this article will 
be chiefly personal and particular in its observations. Herrick 
makes, indeed, a fascinating subject for study; his writings are so 
remarkable and unique in character, and he possesses the obvious 
merit of not having written too much. One small volume contains 
the poet’s whole life-work. 

Like most writers, Herrick imitated and was inspired by others, 
and was himself imitated and taken as a model. His debt to 
Catullus, Anacreon, Martial, and the Roman poets was great (“ Gather 
ye rosebuds ” is an almost literal translation from Ausonius), and for 
those who desire to read them, particulars of the sums owing to 
these creditors may be found in the pages of the persevering Pollard. 
Of the moderns, Herrick’s beloved ‘master,’ Ben Jonson, had the 
most direct influence on his style. The “ Hesperides” in title and 
in character is modelled on “The Forest” and ‘ Underwoods,” 
and the similarity between some of our poet’s verses and the minor 
poems of Jonson is striking. These lines strongly suggest a well- 
known song of “ rare Ben’s ;”— 

- « » sweet nymphs, do you but this, 
To th’ glass your lips incline ; 
And I shall see by that one kiss 
The water turned to wine. 


These lines of Jonson’s have been imitated by Herrick, in his 
*‘ Delight in Disorder” and elsewhere :— 


Give me a look; give me a face 
That makes simplicity a grace ; 
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Robes loosely flowing, hair as free : 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art ; 

They strike mine eyes but not my heart. 


The “ Epode” of the elder writer could instructively be compared 
in form and spirit with the younger’s verses on country life, and 
other instances might be quoted. We hear nothing of Shakespeare 
in the “ Hesperides,” which is curious considering Jonson’s great 
admiration for that poet. One or two allusions, however, would 
seem to suggest that the Devonshire vicar knew his ‘“ Hamlet ” 
fairly well, at least. This couplet is distinctly reminiscent of King 
Claudius in his closet :— 

In prayer the lips ne’er act the winning part 
Without the sweet concurrence of the heart. 


And this condemnation of the players of his day suggests either 
that Herrick copied Shakespeare, or that the stage was in a state 
to move all the judicious to outspoken grief :— 

Men did strut and stride and stare, not act ; 


Then temper flew from words, and men did squeak, 
Look red, and blow and bluster, but not speak. 


Herrick gives much sententious advice throughout his book in the 
very spirit, and not far from the letter, of Polonius. 
. . « Live round and close, and wisely true 


To thine own self, and known to few. 


And 


Hear all men speak, but credit few or none. 


Carew was brother “ poet-’prentice” to Herrick, and their styles 
were very similar in many respects. Carew published his works and 
died before the “ Hesperides ” appeared, and his Celia was obviously 
elder sister to Herrick’s “ Julia.” In Carew’s verses, “Ask meno 
more,” “Go, thou gentle whisp’ring wind,” “ He that loves a rosy 
cheek,” and “Celia singing,” the resemblance in style is remarkable. 
Suckling’s well-known simile in his “Ballad upon a Wedding” is 
used in another form by Herrick :— 


Her pretty feet 
Like snails did creep 
A little out, and then, 
As if they started at bo-peep, 
Did soon draw in again, 





It would seem as if Herrick played the “sedulous ape” to many of 
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his contemporaries, for his ‘‘Go, happy rose,” is a deliberate imita- 
tion of Waller’s “Go, lovely rose,” and compares unfavourably with 
the original in sentiment and delicate beauty. 

So much for Herrick’s imitations. We need not look, during the 
rest of the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, for any sign of 
the reverse process ; for during that long period Herrick’s poems 
lay in obscurity, forgotten. To-day his influence is mainly, of course, 
to be traced in the poems of the lighter versifiers, and is rather 
general and subtle than particular and noticeable. Yet Swinburne, 
it may be conjectured, owes some of his florid sensuous grace to the 
old poet ; and Mr. William Watson betrays his study of Herrick 
most plainly in this poem :— 

Sunless flowers I bring thee—yet 
In thy bosom be they set ; 


In thy bosom each one grows 
Fragrant beyond any rose. 


Sweet enough were she who could 
In thy heart’s sweet neighbourhood 
Some redundant sweetness thus 
Borrow from that overplus.! 


The fancy here set to word-music, the form of the verse, the 
choice of phrase—all, down to the characteristic last word—all are 
pure Herrick. 

Another and most interesting similarity exists between one seven- 
teenth-century English country vicar and an eleventh-century tent- 
maker of Persia. The brief nature of delight, the solace of wine, 
the joy of that fleeting moment Life—these are the favourite 
subjects of Robert Herrick and Omar Khayyam. Naturally, the 
old Oriental philosopher is better known to Englishmen to-day than 
their own poet, so that we need only quote from the latter the various 
points of resemblance. Herrick was the Omar of his day—of course 
an Omar with differences—as these lines should prove. 


Upon HIMSELF. 


Th’ art hence removing (like a shepherd’s tent) 
And walk thou must the way that others went. 


. . » When we two are dead 
The world with us is buriéd. 


Our life is short, and our days run 
As fast away as does the sun : 

And, as a vapour or a drop of rain, 
Once lost, can ne’er be found again, 





1 Quoted by permission of Mr. John Lane. 
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So when you or I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade, 
All love, all liking, all delight 
Lies drowned with us in endless night. 


I fear no earthly powers, 

But care for crowns of flowers ; 
And love to have my beard 
With wine and oil besmeared. 
This day I'll drown all sorrow : 
Who knows to live to-morrow ? 


Herrick’s frequent use of the vine in simile and metaphor, his 
pensive recognition of the ever-nearing end of life, his love of wine 
and roses—all recall Omar. These were two pagan philosophers, the 
one the deeper thinker ; the other more shallow, yet, in his lighter 
manner, as truly poetic. 

We have said that little or nothing is known of Herrick’s life. But 
this is not quite true. To those who care to read and observe, the 
man’s true life, or as much of the truth of his life as man ever tells to 
man, is to be found recorded in the “ Hesperides.” The book is, in 
fact, a mirror of the poet’s passing thoughts and emotions, a diary, 
to which the most trivial occurrences and most sacred sentiments 
were ingenuously and almost instantly confided. Has Herrick 
been reading the Latin poets? He transfuses the thought which has 
most impressed him into one of his sententious couplets. Does a 
pretty “conceit” occur to him? He embodies it, with that careful- 
careless skill which is at once his charm and secret, in a verse to 
Julia, Anthea, Electra, Dianeme—it does not matter which—the 
first pretty name that occurs to him. A holy day and its customs, 
faithfully observed by his parishioners, demands recognition in the 
same way ; the death or marriage of a friend or patron ; a passing 
thought on death ; the sight of a flower—all are seized upon by the 
poet and embalmed in verse. Much of this record was probably 
written during the long, lonely winter evenings in that solitary 
vicarage, amongst the “ barbarous wildnesses” of Devon, whither 
the poet was exiled. 

Herrick’s character shines very transparently through the pages of 
his book. We are perhaps most struck by his vanity—that artless 
and harmless self-pride which many another great man has shown. 
Under the circumstances of his life, Herrick’s self-confidence was 
amazing, and commands respect. He wrote in solitude, with no 
appreciating and encouraging circle of admirers, with few friends on 
whom his book could count for welcome, at a time when the lyric 
and pastoral were waning and passing away, and with nothing but 
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sheer merit on which his fame could rely for its perpetuation. Yet 
his faith in himself never fails him, and he promises immortality, 
right and left, in the most Jove-like manner, to all those friends and 
acquaintances whom he honours with mention in his book. Only 
once does the possibility of failure seem to occur to him, and he faces 
it with characteristic philosophy :— 


Go thou forth, my book ; though late, 
Yet be timely fortunate. 

If thou know’st not where to dwell, 
See, the fire’s by : Farewell. 


Perhaps the next most noticeable thing about Herrick, as seen 
through the “ Hesperides,” is his pagan cast of mind. He has read 
the old poets until he is saturated with the spirit of their writings 
and their times. Herrick not only imitates their verse: his outlook 
upon life has become as theirs ; and with his descriptions of everyday 
life in seventeenth-century England he mingles the classical, with 
quaint results. He would have his verses read—presumably by his 
own countrymen of his or any future day. 


When laurel spirts i’ th’ fire, and when the hearth 
Smiles to itself, and gilds the roof with mirth ; 

When up the 7/yrse is raised, and when the sound 
Of sacred orgies flies, ‘* A round ! a round !” 

When the rose reigns, and locks with ointment shine, 
Let rigid Cato read these lines of mine. 


These allusions might be intelligible to the better class of readers 
in Herrick’s day ; but the style is none the less artificial, and shows 
how deeply the poet had breathed of the classic life and atmosphere. 
Pagan, too, are his thoughts on death and burial: he speaks of his 
ghost wandering in the shades ; of his “urn ;” and of his embalm- 
ing. God is often the wrathful Jove with Herrick, in the barest 
of disguises. Perhaps more than any of his predecessors Herrick 
caught the spirit of the old Roman writers—such of them as he 
admired, and took as models. 

This is the more remarkable as Herrick was in some respects 
thoroughly English and patriotic. His patriotism was not, indeed, 
the love of his country’s past, its historic greatness and heroic virtues. 
Shakespeare’s passionate love of his country was not possible to 
Herrick. The England that he loved was the smiling land ofa May- 
day, the pastoral people with their holy days and village ceremonies; 
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England with her fair daughters, and all her summer beauties of 
hedgerow, river, and meadow. A cockney born, Herrick loved his 
London, not because it was the centre, the heart of a mighty nation, 
but for its association of birth and childhood. He regrets it chiefly 
for the pleasant river holidays on the Thames with “soft smooth 
virgins,” for the feasts of mirth, wine, and good-fellowship with Ben 
Jonson and a jolly crew of comrades, at the “Dog” or “Triple Tun.” 
He “loathes ” Devonshire for the wildness of its scenery and the 
boorish people amongst whom he is thrown; yet a love for the 
country grows upon him in the course of years, and there is nothing 
in the few references to town life in the “ Hesperides” which can 
compare with the poet’s full, appreciative, and obviously sincere 
praises of the country. Ruskin’s dictum that all good, enduring 
books are written in the country would seem to gain support from 
the case of Herrick. It is highly probable that if he had remained 
in London he would have yielded to the prevailing disease of 
pastoral artificiality to which so many of his fellow-poets fell victims, 
and of which traces, indeed, are to be found in his own verses. The 
lonely life in the country forced Herrick’s originality to develop, 
and to-day he stands higher than any of those little city bards whose 
lot he envied so. He himself artlessly confesses 


. « » I ne’er invented such 
Ennobléd numbers for the press, 
Than when I loathed so much. 


But Herrick cannot be called a poet of Nature as Wordsworth and 
Tennyson were. Give him a garden full of flowers, and a meadow 
beyond, with a purling stream gliding between, and his genius asked 
no more. He could walk there in perfect content, and sing of these 
with unsurpassed skill. Those might wander by the waves, climb 
the snowy mountains, or seek far Eastern lands, that liked : the wild, 
the sublime, the un-English, were beyond him and as naught. His 
love of Nature was bounded by the view from his study window ; but 
within his limits he was truly great, and we need not affect to regret 
the narrow scope of his powers. 

It will be easily inferred that during the Civil War Herrick’s 
sympathies were with the King. Apart from the fact that his living 
was dependent on the success of the Royalists, the poet’s nature was 
essentially conservative and monarchical. Everything that was old- 
established was sacred in his eyes. It is true that Herrick utters 
some rather bold sentiments respecting kings and tyrants ; but as it 
is evident that he regarded Charles as a model king, these cannot 
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be said to count. On the other hand, the poet seems to believe in 
the Divine Right of kings. 


*Twixt kings and subjects there’s this mighty odds : 
Subjects are taught by men, kings by the gods. 


Herrick discreetly says little of the terrible upheaval which the 
Civil War brought about. His book was published in the year of 
the King’s trial, but he does not, for a wonder, allude in any way to 
that historical event. He joyfully (and somewhat rashly) wrote a 
welcome to the King on his arrival at Hampton Court in 1647 ; but 
after that he was silent. His knowledge of politics was, like that of 
many literary men, dangerously little, and that the poet learnt 
nothing from the spirit of the time is evident from these amazing 


lines :-— 
Good princes must be prayed for: for the bad 
They must be borne with, and in rev’rence had. 
Touch not the Tyrant ; let the gods alone 
To strike him dead, that but usurps a throne. 


We can conceive with what astonishment and horror Herrick 
must have looked on whilst a certain Huntingdon brewer presump- 
tuously took upon himself to act the part of Jove. 

In morals it may be fairly taken for granted that Herrick painted 
himself in darker colours than he deserved. His declaration that 
“jocund his Muse was, but his life was chaste,” which he placed by 
design at the end of his book, assumes the importance of a “last 
dying confession” and profession, and probably represents the truth. 
It was the fashion in the poet’s time, before he left London, to 
assume the “ virtue ” of licentiousness if one had it not; and the grosser 
passages by which Herrick seemingly convicts himself are in all 
likelihood as much due to the imagination as are the parting verses 
to his wife, and the existence of the numberless mistresses whom he 
addresses. The man, if he resembled the poet, was loose and 
wanton of speech, as were all the gallants in his day; but Herrick 
could never have been a very dangerous enemy to morality. He 
was too open, too honest of speech ; and he possessed a conscience 
—of its kind and ofits day. As for his “ mistresses,” it is noteworthy 
that whilst most of the “ Hesperides” was presumably written at 
Dean Prior, the “ maids ” of whom he sings are one and all distinctly 
town-bred. They were, no doubt, idealised memories and nothing 
more. One of them, however, deserves to be singled out from the 
beautiful picture-gallery, and considered separately. This is “Julia,” 
towhom Herrick addressed some fifty of his poems—a proportion far 
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exceeding that devoted to any other mistress. It would be interest- 
ing, had one the time and space at command, to discuss the question, 
Was there a living Julia? Certainly there are considerations which 
would suggest that Julia was more real than any of the others. 
Many of the verses relating to her are of a circumstantial nature, 
suggesting that they had foundation in actual occurrences, such as 
“‘ Julia’s hair, bundled into a net,” “ Julia’s churching,” “ Julia’s 
fall,” and so on. She is described also, not in the high-flown 
language which an ideal would probably have received, but in 
moderate terms, which would seem to indicate that the poet had 
drawn a copy and not an original. 

Black and rolling is her eye, 

Double-chinn’d and forehead high ; 

Lips she has, all ruby red ; 

Cheeks, like cream enclaretéd ; 


And a nose that is the grace 
And proscenium of her face. 


The fact that Julia is so often quoted as sharing in his religious 
rites may not be without its significance. But whether she was a 
“composite photograph” of past-remembered loves, whether she 
was Herrick’s Egeria, or the wife of another man and an object of 
distant adoration ; whether she was any of these, or had no existence 
whatever, we shall never know. That she was his wife is most 
unlikely; that she was his paramour is almost as improbable. 
Like the “dark lady” of Shakespeare’s sonnets, her identity 
is a mystery. 

Herrick is not likely to have been deeply, enthusiastically 
Church of England. He loved rather the sensuous side of religion, 
the formal and voluptuous ceremonies which are more characteristic 
of Roman Catholicism. He would doubtless have been a strong 
Ritualist to-day. Nevertheless, the spirit of poesy within him forced 
Herrick at times beyond the narrow bounds of his orthodoxy and talk 
of hell and the rod, of circumcisions and parasceves, moving him 
to say some beautiful things, full of humanity, charity, and good 
sense. 

Much more might be said concerning Herrick’s character as 
shown in the poetic diary, the “ Hesperides ;” but we may avoid 
going into further detail, and view the book as a whole. We cannot 
avoid noting a certain vein of melancholy pervading the poems from 
end to end; a vivid sense of the flight of youth and its joys “ mars 
the song” repeatedly. Some of this gloom Herrick no doubt 
affected, as many other youthful poets have done since. In the 
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fourteenth number—at the very beginning of his book—he 
sighs :— 

Age calls me hence, and my grey hairs bid come 

And haste away to mine eternal home. 

It will hardly be believed that when the whole fourteen hundred 
poems were written, and the book was published, Herrick was but 
fifty-seven, and that he lived twenty-six years after that. He writes 
at times as if he were eighty at the least. These laments over the 
passing hour have at times a poetic beauty ; but it would be wrong 
to dignify them by the name of pathos. Herrick’s verses become ° 
less wanton (and less charming also) towards the close of the 
“ Hesperides: ” a touch of chill austerity is felt, and we may be 
thankful, all we who love our Herrick, that neither success nor vanity 
tempted him to write more. 

Considering all things, the scope and variety of Herrick’s poems 
may be described as remarkable. The verses divide themselves 
roughly into three classes. Exclude the epigrams, the fairy poems, 
epitaphs, and personal and political verses, and we get the country 
poems, the lyrics, and the aphorisms. Of the first we have already 
spoken, and need only add that Herrick preserved from oblivion 
many quaint old customs and superstitions. With the aphorisms it 
is necessary to dwell a little longer. They have been persistently 
ignored and underrated, and do not deserve either treatment. It 
may be quite true that many of Herrick’s sententious couplets are 
from the Latin ; but surely even those possess an interest if not a 
value. But many of his shrewd pieces of advice on life, and observa- 
tions on mankind, are original, and worthy of preservation. These 
few may serve as samples :— 

True mirth resides not in the smiling skin : 

The sweetest solace is to act no sin. 

Nothing comes free cost here: Jove will not let 
His gifts go from him, if not bought with sweat. 
Good things that come of course far less do please 
Than those which come by sweet contingencies. 
Maids’ nays are nothing: they are shy 

But to desire what they deny. 

The lyrics are the immortal part of Herrick. A lyric, be it 
remembered, requires several qualities in order to stand the test of 
time. It must possess a singing rhythm and flow, a nameless 
charm of phrase and of fancy, and it should express one complete 
thought, and one only. We may describe the lyric as a polished 
gem; an epic as a vein of gold, varying in richness. Many of 
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Herrick’s songs, thus examined, are found to be flawless. They 
are chiefly of women, love, and flowers. As Mr. W. E. Henley 
very happily says: “ The flowers are maids to him, and the maids 
are flowers.” The one is so often likened to the other, by Herrick, 
that they become almost blended, to one’s mental eye. Herrick is 
never profound ; although perhaps “shallow,” in its turn, would be 
too harsh a word. He looks only at the outward beauty of his mis- 
tresses, and compares in this respect unfavourably with a forgotten 
contemporary of Herrick’s, George Wither, who in his appreciation 
of the spiritual beauty of woman was far in advance of his day. 
Herrick preferred rather to write of his fair one’s sweetness of breath 
than of her heart ; her petticoat called forth the admiration that her 
purity failed to inspire. Yet when all is said, the smoothness, fresh- 
ness, and exquisite fancy of his best verses redeem him from blame 
on these or any other scores. 

Herrick’s limitations were many, and most of them were “ gross 
and palpable.” He was coarse at times (as were most poets of his 
day, and Shakespeare not the least) ; he was superficial, and the 
wings of his poesy had but a feeble flight. Fancy, foster-sister to 
Imagination, he won for his own, and he rarely aspired higher. He 
half-choked some of his thoughts with ponderous Latinised words, 
curious diminutives, and classical but inappropriate expressions. He 
harped repeatedly on the same themes, used again and again the 
same similes, rhymes, and phrases. But it would be wrong to deny 
him moments of largeness. “To Anthea who may command him 
anything” contains true passion and fire ; his “ Litany ” and “ The 
White Island” show piety and reverence; “To his Conscience” 
displays a nobility, at least of mood; the poems to sack have 
Shakespearean flashes; and the “Mad Maid’s Song” has an 
objective pathos rare to him. Nor was Herrick without lofty 


thoughts :— 
Our present tears here, not our present laughter, 
Are but the handsels of our joys hereafter. 


There is no evil that we do commit 
But hath th’ extraction of some good from it. 


God is above the sphere of our esteem, 
And is the best known, not defining Him. 


There is much to love in the kindly and very human old poet : 
much to be thankful for ; and it is to the gain of us all that after a 
century and a half his poetry woke from its long slumber to that 
immortality which its author so trustingly promised it, and which 
was so strictly its due. HARRY A. SPURR. 
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THINGS IRISH. 


‘¢ This ripping up of auncient historeyes is very pleasing unto me, and indeede 
savoureth of good conceite, and some reading withall.”’ 
SPENSER, A View of the Present State of Ireland. 


** Also the Gaules used to drinke theyre enemyes bloud, and paynte them- 
selves with it. Soe also they write, that the old Irish were wonte, and so I 
have seen some of the Irish doe, not theyr enemeys but theyr friendes bloud. 
As, namely, at the execution of a notable traytour at Limmericke, called Murragh 
O’Brien, I sawe an old woman, which was his foster mother, take up his head, 
whilst he was quartered, and sucked up all the bloud running thereout, saying 
that the earth was not worthye to drinke it, and therewith also steeped her face 
and her breast, and tore her hayre, crying out and shreeking out most terriblye.” 

Idem. 


OET though he was, Spenser failed to discover any quality of 

picturesqueness, or even of passionate tenderness, in the Mun- 

ster foster-mother’s words or deeds. The whole scene was simple 

“savadgerie” to him. Spenser fairly represents the English mind 

in the contemplation of things Irish. Saxon stolidity and prejudice 

are forceful enough to annihilate poetical insight, even such as 
Spenser’s. 

For a perfect example of the union of incompatible tempers, 
thoughtful observers have said that one must go—not to particular 
couples, but to nations: England and Ireland, Russia and Poland ; 
and, of course, to reach the height of misfortune in the consequences 
of such unions, the strong arm must be joined to the narrower 
nature, as with Saxon and Kelt, Tartar and Pole. How bitter isthe 
misfortune for doth ! 

Spenser held that it was a mark of venality in “that savadge 
nation of Ireland” that murder under “ Brehoone Lawe” was 
punished by fine; but Blackstone points out that the process of 
appeal for murder which existed in his day in the laws of England, 
and which was only abolished in 1819, by stat. 59 George III. c. 46, 
was analogous to the eric fine for murder in ancient Ireland.” ! 

“‘Weregild,” a pecuniary satisfaction to expiate enormous offences, 
was an English custom derived from the Germans—and its fore- 


» «© Commentaries,” vol. iv. p. 313. 
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runner was described by Tacitus. Similar compensations are 
appointed in the Salic and Repuarian laws of the Franks. Different 
passages in Homer show compensation for murder to have been 
customary in early Greece. Thus, it will be seen that there is no 
foundation for Spenser’s contention that the principle of eric 
(however open to objection) is repugnant to all human laws, or that 
it is peculiar to the laws of ancient Ireland. Yar from being despi- 
cable, deeper study shows more and more clearly the ingenuity, high 
morality, and equal dealing of the legal code of the early Gael. 

I have elsewhere' shown that the position of women was high in 
ancient Ireland; and the position of women, say the greatest 
ethnological authorities, is ‘‘the best criterion of the civilisation of 
a race.” 

The celebrated jurist, Sir Henry Maine, declared that, of old, the 
Irish wife and daughter stood far higher than maid and matron of 
Imperial Rome. Roman women were “under the hand” of the 
male head of the family. They scarcely counted as independent 
beings in the eye of the law. But the Brehoon code gave rights to 
mothers conceded but in recent years by English law ;—in fact the 
Irish dispensation was the more liberal, for under Brehoon law a 
child belonged equally to its parents, whereas the last English 
Custody of Infants Act does zof secure for the mother a position 
“equal with the father.” 

Another curious point is this: Brehoon law anticipated (in its 
leading provisions) the last Employers’ Liability Act of the British 
Parliament ; and our Fosterage Laws of fifteen hundred years ago 
abound in the very cream of the wisdom of modern advocates of the 
boarding-out system, and of Poor Law reform. The astonishing 
“modernity ” of the general drift (of the spirit) of many an old law 
is, perhaps, one feature of the Gaelic code more curious than 
valuable. Yet we must perforce hold that “the thoughts ” of a race 
“are widened with the process of the suns,” and if “the [English] 
heirs to all the ages, 


‘* In the foremost files of time,” 


have but recently brought their laws into line with the old Irish code, 
so much the greater is the honour of the Brehoons and the law- 
abiding people that they ruled. 

In theory, the weak point of Irish jurisprudence was the absence 
of a force to compel submission to the decisions of the judges. In 
practice, no such force was needed, for, as King James’s lawyer, 
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Davies, admitted, “there is no nation or people under the sunne 
that doth love equall and indifferent justice better than the Irish ; or 
will rest better satisfied with the execution thereof, although it be 
against themselves, so that they may have the protection and benefit 
of the law, when uppon just cause they do desire it.” 

An English reader says: “Is not the latter part of that paragraph 
a bit of bluff; for we all say that, above everything, the Irish are 
lawless and unruly ?” 

“ Certainly,” I answer, “if what ‘we all say’ must be true, then 
mere documentary evidence is humbug.” I proceed to point out 
that Sir John Davies was an Elizabethan statesman ; that King 
James gave him an Irish position of trust; and that he wrote an 
easily accessible essay, “‘ Discovery of the True Causes why Ireland 
was never entirely subdued and brought under obedience,” &c. But 
my English critic says something contemptuous about “ancient 
history,” and declares hotly that “it is a well-known fact that the 
Irish are lawless and unruly.” If warmth of asseveration be augmen- 
tative force, then indeed is my opponent’s statement weighty ! 
Iteration, too, is very potent, and my adversary trusts greatly to it. 
Why should he not? A poet tells us, “Say it but oft enough, the 
thing rings ‘true,’ and men gain even their creeds by iteration 
chiefly.” We know, too, ever since Plato’s day, that ‘‘the poets are 
our fathers in wisdom ”! 

In the short space devoted to the Brehoon Laws in his “ Literary 
History of Ireland,” Dr. Douglas Hyde explains “the inherent weak- 
ness of Irish jurisprudence,” to which I have just referred, as a thing 
“inseparable from a tribal organisation.” ‘The idea of the State as 
distinguished from the tribe had scarcely emerged,” and the control 
of a strong central government was lacking. The learned writer 
says: “Ifa litigant chose to disregard the brehon’s ' ruling there was 
no machinery of the law set in motion to force him to accept it. 
The only executive authority in ancient Ireland which lay behind the 
decision of the judge was the traditional obedience and good sense 
of the people, and it does not appear that, with the full force of 
public opinion behind them, the brehons had any trouble in getting 
their decisions accepted by the common people. Not that this was 
any part of their duty. On the contrary, their business was over so 
soon as they had pronounced their decision, and given judgment 
between the contending parties. If one of these parties refused to 
abide by this decision, it was no affair of the brehon’s, it was the 


1 That is Dr. Hyde’s spelling, and I don’t venture to change it; Brehoon is 
phonetic, sc I prefer it in my own writing. 
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concern of the public, and the public appear to have seen to it that 
the brehon’s decision was always carried out. This seems indeed to 
have been the very essence of democratic government with no 
executive authority behind it but the will of the people, and it appears 
to have trained a law-abiding and intelligent public.” In proof, Dr. 
Hyde cites the great lawyer Davies’ estimate of the law-loving 
character of the Irish race. And thus, it will be seen, the weak point 
in the Brehoon jurisdiction furnishes the very highest testimony to 
Keltic character. 

Almost any Brehoon Tract will serve to show the subtlety and 
fairness of the ancient code. Are not those two qualities equivalent 
to true equity? Sir Samuel Ferguson wrote that the copious body 
of laws formulated by the Brehoons furnishes “a striking example 
of the length to which moral and metaphysical refinements may be 
carried under rude social conditions.” 

In contradiction to modern practice, in the Ireland of the 
Gael, the sliding scale of punishments dealt most hardly with the 
highly placed. Penalties were “carefully graduated in the interests 
of the poor,” says Dr. Hyde; “and crime or breach of contract 
might reduce a man from the highest to the lowest grade.” Senti- 
mental persons, nowadays, cry out loudly that the penalties for a 
rich criminal ought to be always largely tempered, because the com- 
forts to which he has been accustomed from childhood will have 
incapacitated him from bearing any sort of hardship. The old-time 
view in Ireland was to consider those who had had the privileges 
of riches and their concomitants as more culpable, and to deal 
lightly with the weak and ignorant. The Irish view is but xodlesse 
oblige transported. 

Let us take the Irish Tract on Water Rights as a sample of the 
old code. 

Water-mills were introduced into Ireland by Cormac Mac Art 
probably in the course of the third century. Before this period 
there can have been no use and custom in the matter of mills, 
neither was there, in ancient Ireland, any tribunal for purposes of 
legislation. Jurists, treating of English affairs, speak of a certain 
portion of the law as “ Judge-made law—foregone decisions coming 
to have as much weight as statutory enactments.” Mr. Nielson 
Hancock says of old Irish law that it “is like the Roman pandects, 
and is not statute law, like the decrees of the Roman senate or 
people, or the constitutions of emperors, or our modern Acts of 
Parliament.” 

In old times, in Ireland, in river cases, as in everything else, the 
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ruling of the Prehoons was the whole law. St. Patrick, and the 
other eight “ pillars of the law, codified this mass of judicial decisions 
in the fifth century.” ! 

Long before St. Patrick’s time, however, “ Rights as to Mill- 
water” were recognised. It was a “right” to carry a water-course 
across a neighbour’s ground to your mill. 

“Every co-tenant is bound to permit the other co-tenant to 
conduct drawn water across his border,” says the Brehoon Tract. 
Adjoining owners acquired the right to use such mills, and also to 
draw water from mill-ponds and mill-races. The Brehoon lawyers 
supported the claims of any one to buy ground necessary to a 
miller’s purposes: “This is the second instance in the Berla 
Speech ” (the legal dialect), says the same Tract, “where the law 
compels a person to sell his land though he should not like to do so.” 

If I remember aright, the compulsory sale of land in England 
was first legally recognised about the year 1836, and railways were 
the cause of the innovation. 

Mr. A. G. Richey, in his “ Introduction” to the Tracts which he 
edited, says: ‘The process in question was a very archaic anticipation 
of the modern ‘Land Clauses Consolidation Act,’ specifying the 
terms upon which the necessary land may be purchased, the amount 
to be paid, the matters to be taken into consideration upon the 
occasion of the purchase, and the rights arising by implication of law 
in the work when completed.” 

He remarks farther on :— 

“It would have been fortunate for the English public if the 
equitable considerations which in the Brehon Law deprived the 
owners of land taken for public works of any compensation if 
the construction of these works resulted in a profit, not a loss, to the 
owners of the land required, had been taken into consideration by 
modern legislators.” 

The “considerations” which Mr. Richey infelicitously would wish 





1 Dr. Douglas Hyde’s translation of ‘‘ The Origin of the Senchus Mohr” is 
by far the smoothest rendering of the old text. 

“The Seanchus of the men of Erin—what has preserved it? The joint 
memory of two seniors ; the tradition from one ear to another ; the composition 
of poets ; the addition from the laws of the letter; strength from the law of 
nature ; for these are the three rocks by which the judgments of the world are 
supported.” [Otherwise : the Senchus was preserved by Ross, a Doctor of the 
Legal Dialect ; Dubhthach, a Doctor_of Literature ; and Fergus, a Doctor of 
Poetry.] ‘‘ Whoever the poet was that connected it by a thread of poetry 
before Patrick, it lived until it was exhibited to Patrick. The preserving shrine is 
the poetry, and the Seanchus [or Shencus, or Senchus] is what is preserved therein.” 
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“taken into consideration,” are the “considerations” relating to the 
unearned increment. It gives the student of Brehoon Law a shock of 
surprise to find Irish judges of sixteen or seventeen hundred years 
ago struggling with, and providing against, that dé/e noire of our own 
day ! 

The three kinds of land on which no compensation was payable 
(on the ground that the owner was the gainer, not the loser, by 
being forced to give up part of his acreage) were: (1) “Lands 
on which a mill stands so that it yields produce ”—explained 
in the gloss as meaning the land used for the construction of a mill- 
pond which affords to the owner of the land a constant and abundant 
supply of water; or, according to another commentator, of fish. 
(2) “A house and close previously without a supply of water, which, 
therefore, was benefited by the mill-stream being constructed near 
it.” (3) “A trench usually dry, and used only to carry off the 
winter drainage, the owner of which was obliged to permit its use 
without compensation.” 

Clearly, the old law-givers foresaw everything, even to the possible 
existence of a dog-in-the-manger disposition ! 

Any agreement made by a landholder in reference to a mill 
(and also of certain other structures of benefit to the whole com- 
munity) became absolutely binding if acquiesced in during the lives of 
two subsequent tenants :— 

“Tf they have been so acknowledged, it is right that they should 
remain so for ever, gratis, or for payment, according to” the Brehoon, 
said the Right of Water Tract. 

Mr. Richey comments :— 

“This passage very fully expresses the archaic idea of ownership; 
the owner was the owner merely for the term of his own life, as 
between himself and his family he was only in some sort a tenant 
for life, whose contract as to the subject matter was not binding upon 
his successor. This idea of ownership is quite foreign to English 
law, but is exactly what exists in the case of ‘substitutions’ in the 
old French law, or in that of a Scotch tailzie.” 

Professor Richey is much less ready with his sympathy for ancient 
Irish ways and institutions than are Mr. Hancock, Mr. Whitley 
Stokes, and other workers in the same field, and he has a rather 
provoking manner of making all things English the standard of 
merit, yet he observes :— 

“The English law has superadded to this power of dealing with 
property which is incidental to ownership, the conception of absolute 
ownership being perpetual in its duration, a fallacy which has. 
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exercised immense influence upon our real property law, and is the 
basis of our whole system of conveyancing. This rule (the rule 
corresponding, in Irish law, with ‘tailzie’ and ‘ substitutions’) also is 
an instance of the application of the principle of ‘limitation’ of 
actions, which, within only recent times, has been recognised as of 
paramount importance in our jurisprudence.” 

The same Tract considers the question of damages arising out 
of negligence ia the construction of what may be considered 
Public Works, such as “the ditch of a fair-green ; the ditch of a 
mill-race ; the embankment of a mill-pond,” &c. There being no 
established rule for banking-up a mill-stream, and the construction 
being in itself lawful, the Tract pronounces that no mode of con- 
struction can give ground for damages. In comment, Mr. Richey 
says: “The obvious mode of deciding the question by an issue of 
fact” (as to whether the work was properly done, and with all 
ordinary care), “would not commend itself to the Brehon lawyer 
accustomed to the use of distinct arithmetical formule. This 
passage” (about mill-races, and so forth) “is interesting, as showing 
how the Brehon law was taught. In any modern system the author 
would have laid down an abstract proposition, illustrated it by 
particular examples, and fortified it by previous decisions ; and, 
thus, having established his general proposition, would have applied 
it to the facts of the case then under consideration.” 

The form of the work of the Brehoons “must have been 
determined by their original function, as the professional witnesses 
of unwritten custom, the decisions pronounced by them in cases of 
first instance, would naturally fall within Sir H. S. Maine’s definition 
of Themistes, clearly illustrated in the following passage: ‘ It 
is certain that in the infancy of mankind, no act of legislature, nor 
even a distinct author of law, is contemplated or conceived of. Law 
has scarcely reached the footing of a custom—it is a habit. It is, 
to use the French phrase, “in the air.”’ The only authoritative 
statement of right and wrong is a judicial decision after the facts— 
not one pre-supposing a law which has been violated, but one which 
is breathed for the first time by a higher power into the judge’s 
mind at the moment of adjudication.” 

The whole question of the Right of Water was novel when the 
Tract was compiled. It is a curious and indeed admirable 
example of ingenious methods in dealing with conflicting interests 
under new conditions. It is surely something more than coincidence 
that, while the Gael, of old should have been such a notable law- 
maker, all careful observers of the race in modern times concur 
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in declaring that we Irish, more than any other nation—the 
Greek, perhaps, excepted, but Greeks do not surpass us in this 
matter—are fond of initiating lawsuits, and persistently haunt the 
courts of justice, even when no personal interests are touched by 
the cases that are being tried. The other day I cited a small 
instance of this characteristic of the race ; and, as the proverbial 
“straw” serves to show “the way the wind blows,” I recur to it 
now: The idlers in a little town were “ argefying,” by the hour to- 
gether, about a knotty legal point in which they had but a speculative 
interest ; and then they collected among the hottest debaters a fee, 
which would secure a professional opinion to settle the matter! The 
“ subscriptions ” were drawn from all but empty pockets ; however, 
it was less painful to men who had been wrangling for half a day 
over the division of a (purely imaginary) inheritance (with com- 
plications of “Realty” and “ Personalty ;” the conflicting claims 
of numerous heirs, the immense property considered first as an 
intestate estate, and then as an estate duly willed away), to starve 
their pipes for some days, than to bear the tortures of ignorance, 
or to stifle the pangs of curiosity at not knowing who had 
been right, who wrong, in the lengthy dispute. True, the pence 
that had been gathered represented much tobacco; but “of two 
evils” the wise “ choose the least.” 


Mr. A. M. Sullivan remarked that “the only men who, within 
the last hundred years, became really great popular leaders in 
Ireland were barristers, who first won popular confidence and 
popular influence by their forensic abilities—Daniel O’Connell and 
Isaac Butt.” 2 , 

Mr. Richey considers it “most interesting to observe that the 
authority of the brehon among the Celtic Irish arose precisely in the 
same manner as that of the judges, by whatever title they may be 
called, among the other Aryan tribes.”* A Roman might have 


» © New Ireland,” chap. iii. 
2 «Thus, it is said, Sean, the son of Aighe, passed the first judgments 
regarding distress. The law-giver thus referred to is supposed to have lived 
about 100 years before the Christian Era. ‘Shencha, guided by the law of 
nature, fixed the distress at two days, which is between one and three days, for 
every female possession.’ Again, other decisions are ascribed to Brigh 
Briughaidh [Brigit, a woman-Brehoon]: ‘Thus far, we have described the dis- 
tresses of two days, as mentioned by Brigh Briughaidh, who dwelt at Fiesin, and 
by Shencha, son of Ailell, son of Culclain, to whom the Ulstermen submitted.’ 
These judgments seem to have prevailed ‘until the coming of Coirpre Gnath- 
choir, who did not consent that any right should be upon one day ;’ ” which, 
being interpreted, means: Zhe stay in pound is fixed variously, according to the 
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recognised in the proceedings “before the Brehoon” the ancient 
formulz from which slowly, and with much difficulty, the civil law 
emerged. 

Iappeal to a passage in Mr. Richey’s Introduction to prove how 
fully we Irish are “the sons of our fathers.” He says :— 

“We observe in the early history of all Aryan nations the pre- 
sence of what may be called a natural aristocracy, as the leaders and 
kinsmen of a natural democracy.” Gentle and simple “ were equally 
members of the clan, and to a certain extent had equal rights. But 
both by public opinion, and by the custom which supplied the place 
of law, certain sections of the community possessed, in comparison 
with other sections thereof, an acknowledged superiority. Their 
descent was purer ; their wealth was greater ; their wer-geld was 
higher ; their share in the public lands, or the distribution of booty, 
was larger.” ‘Leaders in war,” they were “councillors in peace.” 
“‘ Strongly marked lines . . . intersect the society of the ancient 
world.” 

“Freedom ” was established by a certain series of proved pure 
descents ;” but another and larger “‘ series was necessary for the full 
enjoyment of all the honours and all the considerations which the 
community could give.” ! 

The rule of nobility seems to result from two other rules. The 
first is the principle of taking the common great-grandfather as the 
founder of the family, or AZveg; the other rule is that of ‘ the Three 
Descents.” ‘The effect of the second was, that for the purpose of 
acquiring full rank in any particular status, the claimant must show 
that his father and both his grandfathers had held that status. 
Consequently a man that claimed to belong to the nobility of a clan 
must prove that his grandfather was noble—that is, that his grand- 
father “had a kin,” or, in other words, had a great-grandfather who 
was a “ freeman.” 
nature of the thing impounded, The commentaries on the Shencus referred to 
many metrical judgments. Mr. Neilson Hancock says that St. Patrick, as a 
Roman citizen and a great Christian missionary, would have known early of 
Roman land reform, and of the great triumph of the Christian Church. He 
would naturally be influenced in his missionary work in Ireland by the know- 
ledge of the framing of the Theodosian code, ‘‘and would facilitate the conver- 
sion of the Irish, and strengthen the church he was founding, by recognising 
all that was good in the pagan laws of Ireland. ... Such precisely is the 
course St. Patrick” pursued. ‘*The Annals of the Four Masters” (compiled in 
1620) aver that ‘‘ the Seanchus and the Fienchiis were purified and written . . 
at the request of St. Patrick.” 

1 Mr. Richey quotes with approval, from ‘‘ The Aryan Household ” (Hearn), 
this passage about pedigrees. 
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Any one knowing the Irish peasantry of to-day will recognise in 
this passage the likeness between past law and custom and present 
feeling as evinced in the deep reverence felt for “the ould stock,” 
concurrent with a well-bred familiarity (if such a thing can be !) 
between those O’Connell addressed as “ Hereditary Bondsmen” on 
the one hand, and the owners of the soil on the other. An Irish 
peasant is almost always gentlemanlike when doing the honours of 
his poor cabin, or his “bit o’ land.” He and his family often show 
a graceful hospitality to complete strangers, or to those among the 
richer classes with whom they are on friendly terms—a hospitality 
that often puts to shame the manners at “the big house.” Some 
declare that this is because most of the kingly blood of Ireland runs 
now in peasant veins. Perhaps so. But may it not as easily be 
that, once, “gentle and simple were equally members of the clan ;” 
“all had to a certain extent equal rights ;” but those whose descent 
was the purer had “prerogatives,” and ‘¢hey were “the natural 
leaders of the community in time of war, and its natural councillors 
in time of peace”? May it not also be—since “our ancestors are 
the notes of the symphony our life is”—because “strongly marked 
lines intersected the society of the ancient world”? The question 
of position once settled, do not ease of manner and a graceful 
bearing follow as matters of course? ‘To say that the ways of our 
forefathers do zo¢ form our manners and character is to flout the 
great doctrine of heredity! And who dare do ¢haé, in the face of 
present-day science ? 

In Germany, where the respect for rank is enormous, royalty, 
nobles, and townspeople may meet at some large informal gathering 
(such as the parties that the Empress Augusta used to give at the 
Palace at Coblentz), and there will be no servility on the part of the 
smaller guests, and neither arrogance nor offensive patronage on 
that of the more exalted—a happy state of affairs which has been 
attributed to the fact that the position of each present is clearly 
defined and perfectly well known to the other guests. In so far, the 
conditions are clan-like ! 

The Gael is a magnificent leader, as can be proved by reference 
to the annals of the British Army, or to those of the “ Irish Brigade” 
in France; or by tracing Irish immigrant families, such as the 
Taaffes in Austria, the MacMahons in France and in Spain ; and 
by following the steps of many a child of the race “successful 
everywhere but at home,” as an ignorant scorn asserts. 

Some time ago, under the heading “Irish Names on the Con 
tinent,” one who is well informed wrote :— 

VOL. CCXC. NO. 2043. x 
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“ Witnesses to English tyranny in our country in the past, Irish 
names are frequently to be met with on the Continent. Their 
bearers are mostly the descendants of the ‘wild geese’ who fled the 
country when ‘ne O ne Mac’ was allowed to ‘strut’ in Ireland, and 
who became in their new homes the ‘Irish Knights of St. Lewis,’ 
and of ‘St. Leopold;’ of the ‘ White Eagle,’ and of ‘the Golden 
Fleece,’ that Macaulay tells us of. The late Spanish Minister of 
War was one such, and rejoiced in the un-Spanish name of 
O’Ryan. Spain, that has had as Prime Ministers Wall, and, in 
recent times, Marshal O’Donnell ; as Viceroy of Mexico an 
O’Donnojhu ; and as Governor of Cuba an O’Reilly, counts many 
a distinguished subject with an Irish name. If you turn to the 
‘Almanach de Gotha,’ you will see that the Vice-President of the 
Spanish Senate is an O’Donnell; the Royal Private Secretary 
Count Morphy ; that there is a Vice-Admiral MacMahon; and a 
Prendergast holds some official position. In Spain, too, there 
were Irish colleges and hospices, of which but one remains (and that 
in diminished glory), the Colegio de Nobles Irlandeses in Salamanca. 
It is not long since I heard of a foundation in Malaga, dating from 
the penal times, for an Irish chaplaincy, which is in the gift of the 
Archbishop of Dublin. I was sorry to hear that the post was vacant, 
and likely to fall into Spanish hands. 

“ France, with its MacMahons, O’Neills, O’Connors, and Nugents, 
possesses quite as many Irish names as Spain. The Boulanger 
movement introduced to us Count Dillon, in whose gardens the 
Floquet duel was fought. Most of the Franco-Irish, though 200 
years may have passed since their ancestors left our shores, have 
preserved a great affection for Ireland, and each St. Patrick’s Day 
sees a certain number of them united to celebrate the feast of 
Ireland’s patron saint. I had the pleasure of being present at one 
of these Diners de St. Patrice, under the presidency of the Vicomte 
O’Neill de Tyrone, a charming nobleman, who claims descent from 
Owen Roe O’Neill. 

“ Among Irish names in France I may mention Crébillon de 
Ballyhigue, MacGuckin de Slane, Mahon de Monaghan, O’Quin 
d’Etcheparc (formerly Mayor of Pau), Harty de Pierrebourg, Harden- 
Hickey (who shows his Irish origin by editing the principal comic 
paper in Paris, the Zridoudet). There are a few names with the 
prefix ‘ O,’ and it is hard to know how they came by it. There is a 
Baron O’Tard de la Grange, and a Comtesse O’Pole ; and I have 
also seen in a list of students O’Diette and O’Lanyer. These are to 
be distinguished, of course, from such noms de guerre as O’Monroy, 
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O’Diu, O’Squarr, &c. Your average Frenchman takes the bearer of 
a name with an ‘O’ or ‘ Mac’ as a noble. 

“ Graf Taafe, who is still an Irish peer, has the Irish instinct for 
Home Rule. From Austria the news once came of the death of 
the eminent tragic actress, Charlotte Wolter, who off the stage was 
the Countess O’Sullivan. It was to her father-in-law that Albert de 
la Ferronays referred when he wrote (in one of his letters published 
in the Récit @une Sxur), ‘What would M. de X. say of our intimacy 
with M. O’Sullivan, the Belgian Chargé d’Affaires?’ M. O’Sullivan 
de Grasse belonged to a Belgian family of Irish descent ; he repre- 
sented his country at Vienna, and was, ¢esfe Count Paul Vasili, a 
charming causeur—il chasse de race—and the delight of the aris- 
tocracy ; his grand ways procured for him the nickname of ‘ Soliman 
le Magnifique.’ The O’Donnells and Nugents have been famous in 
Austria ; the present Grand Mistress of the Court of the Archduchess 
Louise is the Countess O’Donnell-Tirconnell. The Archbishop of 
Dublin possesses a privilege in Austria that comes to him from 
penal days—that of nominating two Irish candidates for the Austrian 
Army. 

“ In Protestant Germany, as is natural, Irish names are rarely to 
be met with. Sidney O’Danne has been represented as of Irish 
origin, and I see by ‘Gotha’ that the Commander of Dresden is a 
Major-General Baron O’Byrne. The Austrian Minister in the same 
city is of Irish descent—Baron de Herbert-Rathkeale—who had an 
ancestor that made his mark in diplomacy at the end of the last 
century, General Peter Herbert, Austrian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. 

“ The Secretary-General of the Principality of Monaco is M. 
Dugné de MacCarthy, and Magawley-Cerati used to be a famous 
name in Parma. A propos of the former name, I should not forget 
to say that a friend of mine was making some inquiries in the Public 
Library at Algiers about the Algerine pirates (whose raids on Ireland 
Thomas Davis celebrated in his ‘Sack of Baltimore’), and obtained 
the information from the librarian, Dr.O. MacCarthy (a very learned 
gentleman, I understand), who, to judge by his name, might have 
come from Baltimore itself. (The Doctor is, by the way, an African 
explorer of repute.) There can certainly be no doubt of the 
librarian’s race, but, as if ‘to make assurance doubly sure,’ his 
name is.often spelt O’MacCarthy.” 

When Patrick Egan went: to Chili, as Minister of the United 
States, he found at Valparaiso a statue to Arthur Pratt, an Irish 
soldier of the War of Independence. Admiral Patrick Lynch was 
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Chili’s most prominent naval commander ; and Bernardo O’Higgins 
one of her best generals. Qua regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ? 

At a Franco-Irish celebration, the distinguished patriot, Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, having spoken some time in French with the 
Gallic scion of a great Gaelic name, said: ‘ Perhaps you would now 
rather speak our common tongue.” The other answered somewhat 
scornfully : “ Znglish? Ah! when my ancestors settled in France, 
Monsieur, our speech at home was £7rse !” 

I have spoken of the Irishman as a magnificent leader. It is a 
commonplace now that “ none can follow but those who can lead ;” 
and the Gael zs an enthusiastic follower, as the conduct of the rank 
and file in many armies witnesses. This, also, the worship of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, and a score of other heroes, demonstrates. A. 
M. Sullivan wrote of O’Connell’s position : “He had at his back a 
few of the Catholic gentry, nearly all the Catholic mercantile and 
middle classes, many of the secular or parochial clergy, and the 
religious orders toa man. As for the humbler classes, it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that every man, woman, and child was ready 
to die for him.” 

And to-day, are we not more than ready to die for Home Rule, 
when so many of us ask no better than to live for the national cause ? 
Dying issoon done. Perhaps there is more devotion in living for 
one’s country ! 

Well may the Gael be called “A prince to lead ; a dog to follow.” 
He is heir to the necessary qualities. 

Some years ago S. Bryant, D.Sc., wrote: “In times of war 
and trouble, the tenant served the chief without any limit of service 
. . . but this was in the tribesmen’s spirit of voluntary devotion to 
the tribe and to its chief, a spirit which the whole history of the 
country had developed to its highest point. The tribal system 
indeed, kept up as it was in Ireland during long centuries of literary 
and artistic civilisation, must necessarily have developed in a high 
degree . . . socialistic capacity in the people, and this probably has 
something to do with the capacity to act together as one man, for 
certain common ends, which characterises the Irish of to-day. Other 
European nations bound themselves together by feudal ties ; Ireland 
did not. But as the constitution of the tribe altered, the active 
Keltic intellect . . . thought out the alterations and developed laws 
. . . harmonising their effect with the idea of the tribe as a group of 
free men. Rents were fixed by law .. . the ideal was preserved. 
Stranger tenants, settling under the chief’s protection on unoccupied 
lands, were (in time) absorbed (with) full tribal rights,” 
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The “tribe was a group of free men.” Yes, and the tribesmen’s 
descendants have the instincts of freedom. Take an instance: 
among the English, this saying passes current, “ The Irish are lazy.” 
So! The men sprung from the makers of ancient Ireland, who to- 
day are amassing wealth, leading public opinion, framing constitu- 
tions at the Antipodes and elsewhere over-seas ; who are building up 
nations by their doughty deeds, by their intelligence, by their 
devotion to duty, wherever they take root in congenial soil (and, 
remember, “they are successful everywhere except at home!”) 
ARE Lazy! The thing is preposterous! An observant writer, 
addressing our Saxon masters, said: “ Jot lazy! But the Irish 
choose to work as all gentlemen choose to work.” I think it was an 
Irish-American who wrote :— 

‘* What do I care for toil or treasure ? 
To-morrow I'll work, if work you crave, 
Like a hing, a statesman, ora slave, 
But not to-day.” 


The poet speaks with national sentiment here. 

An Englishman has often the convenient regularity of the 
machine. He is the child of a newer civilisation. (How much that 
means!) Where Mr. Hutton, the “observant writer” just quoted, 
saw the instincts of the gentleman, and the average “ Sassanach” 
mere laziness, I see “our inheritance of blood.” The freemen of 
yore bequeathed to their posterity, with theirhigher gifts, the need of 
a certain liberty of action—the very opposite of the mill-horse round, 
which is good enough for our worthy neighbours. The pains and 
gains of our hundredfold more highly strung nature are unknown to 
the ordinary Englishman. The racehorse crams the work of a day 
into three portentous minutes. The patient teamster would drop 
dead if urged to half the speed. 

Why has nobody drawn up a Table of Nerves, comparing nation 
with nation? Such a table would go far to explain TH1ncs IRIsH. 

E. M. LYNCH. 
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ANNA OF CLEVES. 


HE pedigree of the Saxon princes in their various lines is a 
tangled labyrinth to thread. Those who have taste and 
leisure for such inquiries may pursue them in Carlyle’s essay on the 
Prinzenraud (Stealing of the Princes) or in his German authorities, 
Huebner, Oertel, Michaelis, and others. Of what may be learned 
there or elsewhere, suffice it here to state that Ernest, the elder of 
the two boys whom Kunz von Kaufungen stole, was the founder of 
the Ernestine line of Saxony ; whilst his grandson, John Frederick 
the First, styled the Magnanimous, was the last Elector of that line, the 
electoral dignity or Aur passing from him, thanks to his zeal for the 
Reformed faith, to the Albertine branch of the house. John 
Frederick the Magnanimous united in himself, we are told, the 
virtues of his father, John the Steadfast, and his uncle, Frederick the 
Wise ; what is much less commendable, he also united their names, 
which, in the family tree, recur through the next century, linked 
together with wearisome and confusing frequency. Happily we have 
only to deal with two of those who bore them—John Frederick the 
Second, called the Intermediate, and his youngest brother, John 
Frederick, called the Younger. To these like-named brothers and 
to an intervening brother, John William, their father, John Frederick 
the Magnanimous, on his decease, left his Saxon duchy, the 
Electorate being, as was said, now lost, to be ruled by them jointly. 
Thus it happened that in the year when our first Queen Mary died 
there were three Dukes of Saxony, whose names may be re- 
peated for the sake of clearness—John Frederick the Intermediate, 
John William, and John Frederick the Younger. The awkward 
homonymity apparent here was used, as a surname is, to mark the 
family tie, and was persisted in until the style was thought to be ill- 
omened. Six John Fredericks came in quick succession to an evil 
end ; then even the separate names gave place, in general, to those 
of happier promise, and Johns and Fredericks grew rare in the 
Ernestine house. 
The somewhat inglorious hero of our history is John Frederick 
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the Intermediate, a designation not pretty or indeed complimentary ; 
as if the bearer had nothing distinctive about him except his 
occurrence, so to speak, between his father and his youngest brother. 
Nevertheless, he was a man of valour, who had fought by his father’s 
side at Muehlberg, in the Schmalkaldic war, and he founded the 
University of Jena. Perhaps because of his troubles with the 
divines at his new academy he is sometimes termed on coins the 
*t Patient,” or “ Much-enduring,” an epithet which the misfortunes of 
his later years might also tend to justify; but in books his title 
is always as set down above. 

The wife of John Frederick the Magnanimous and mother of 
John Frederick the Intermediate was Sibylla, eldest daughter of John 
the Third, Duke of Cleves, whose second daughter, Anna, held 
brevet rank for a while as consort of our English king, Henry the 
Eighth, whilst a third daughter was Amalia, who died in old age 
unmarried. From which it will be seen that Anna of Cleves and 
Amalia were aunts to the three conjoint Dukes of Saxony. 

How the English king, on the strength of Cromwell’s advice and 
Holbein’s picture, caused his fourth wife to be brought him, married 
her because he felt, since she was come, that as a gentleman he 
must, found her worse than unattractive, and repented at leisure 
what he had done in haste, all these things are narrated in the text- 
books of history. After her dismissal, or rather when the union had 
been dissolved by consent, she remained in England, living now at 
Richmond, now at Chelsea. Estates were given her to the value 
of some three thousand pounds a year, together with dresses, jewels, 
and other tokens that repugnance to her person was tempered by 
respect for her rank. She lived amid simple pleasures and gentle 
charities until July 16, 1557, when her death was reported to her 
brother, Duke William of Cleves, and by him announced to all the 
friendly Courts in Europe. Her obsequies were performed in West- 
minster Abbey on a scale of great magnificence, as if to compensate 
the dead for the slight on the living. She would probably soon 
have been forgotten had not events occurred to keep her memory 
alive among her kinsmen long after their tears were dried. 

On December 16, 1558, the Friday after St. Lucia, John 
Frederick the Intermediate, ruling at this time by agreement for him- 
self and brothers, returned from some short journey of business or the 
chase to his capital city of Weimar. He found a curious letter 
awaiting him, which was followed next morning by another in the 
same hand. Both were dated from Eckardsberg, on the outskirts of 
Coburg, but not in the jurisdiction of the Saxon Dukes ; both were 
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of mysterious import, and bore the signature “ Anna, by the grace of 
God Duchess of Aeybelen, relict of Henry, Duke of Cyprus in 
Ireland.” John Frederick had learned from the famous Basilius 
Monner to read the Scriptures and to recite the Psalms, but of 
geography he knew little. The signature seems to have caused him 
no difficulty, or, if any doubt arose, it was quickly subdued by the 
matter of the letters. Though their style was bald, the tenor was 
piquant enough. The writer had been compelled to leave her 
country and suffer many hardships; she had in her charge a rich 
treasure which John Frederick and his brother (unnamed) were to 
receive from their aunt, the Queen of England. She could trust 
paper no further ; would the Duke come to her in person, or send 
some trusty agent to hear her story ? 

There are few things more delightful than an unexpected legacy, 
and a legacy from a royal aunt, enriched by the bounty of a 
conscience-smitten king, would surely be no trifle. The year then 
near its end had not been altogether cloudless for the reigning Saxon 
Duke. He had risked his happiness in a second marriage ; his theo- 
logians at Jena had been unruly beyond their wont ; he had not seen 
eye to eye with the leaders of his faith ; and his favourite councillor, 
William von Grumbach, had been privy, it was alleged, to the brutal 
murder of a bishop. Apart from these special troubles, he was con- 
tinually tormented by a longing to regain the Xur; the mitra 
electoralis, or red hat lined with ermine, the symbol of electoral 
powers, was a phantom which haunted him by night and by day. 
Wealth might give substance to the vision, and restore to the 
Ernestines what the defence of their religion had caused them to 
lose. With worry and a fixed idea to impair his judgment, John 
Frederick took the fatal course of hesitating. At first he was minded 
to go himself to the writer; he ended by despatching an equerry, 
who, however, came back rebuffed and chafing. The disdainful 
Irish Duchess would have no dealings with an equerry; either the 
Duke or some representative of fitting rank and approved good faith 
must wait upon her. 

John Frederick felt that the situation was a delicate one. His 
emissary had reported that the lady’s exterior and dress were not in 
keeping with her high pretensions ; indeed, in spite of the riches she 
could convey to others, her own purse, as we shall see, was as empty 
as well could be. To visit the poorly clad Cyprian-Irish widow was 
to compromise his position; on the other hand, her very reticence 
was a spur to curiosity, and the poverty of her appearance a token of 
scrupulous fidelity to her trust. He determined to play for safety. 
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Instead of an equerry he sent his confidential secretary, Hans 
Rudolf, with instructions to probe the matter to the utmost and to 
furnish him with a private report of his discoveries. ‘The Duchess, 
who had moved to Trebra, in Saxon territory, now unbent, and from 
the notes of the secretary we get the first account of herself and her 
strange experiences. Like Homer, she plunged into the middle of 
events ; like Homer, too, although prodigal of circumstance, she 
omitted those minute particulars which add no brilliancy to a poem 
but a certain measure of credibility to a tale of adventure. 

Imprisoned at London, she had escaped from confinement, being 
lowered by friendly hands from the window of her chamber. She 
then had taken ship for Danzig, whither too had gone Anna, Queen 
of England, by birth Duchess of Cleves ; for Queen Anna, although 
lamented as dead, was still among the living. Their goods were to 
have been brought to the same port, but the vessel conveying them 
had put in at Koenigsberg, where an embargo had been laid on its 
contents. An official of high rank intervening, the property had 
been released as not being merchandise, and the party—for a dis- 
tinguished retinue had now joined the ladies—had undertaken a 
journey through Poland. As they were travelling, in spite of a letter 
of safe conduct from the king, two Polish noblemen, Tossky and 
George von Lesynssky, had attacked them near Warsaw, and robbed 
them of their effects, to the value of eight hundred thousand gulden. 
She, the Duchess of Aeybelen, in the course of the disturbance, had 
leaped from a window in her shift, and had saved nothing but a gold 
chain and her reticule. Her chambermaid, uttering a cry of fear, 
had been thrown downstairs and killed. John von Hettersheim, a 
cavalier long in the service of the Queen of England, had also 
perished in the struggle; whilst an English nobleman, William 
Zieritz, had sustained the loss of a hand asa recompense of a gallant 
resistance. The Hofmeister and five maids had been taken prisoners ; 
she herself had fled to Germany. For twelve weeks she had found 
an asylum with Duke Frederick of Liegnitz, and had then been 
guided by Providence to Saxony. But her destitution meanwhile 
had been so great that she had been compelled to pawn her petticoat 
and hood. 

Her previous reserve and her desire for an interview with John 
Frederick in person were to be explained by the importance of the 
secret that Anna of Cleves and England was not dead. On the 
decease of King Edward VI., who as a Protestant had respected a 
Protestant princess, that unhappy lady had been immured in a 
convent and treated as a captive ; she had contrived, however, that 
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her most precious possessions should be packed in a chest and 
entrusted to a merchant whose life she had once preserved. He had 
pledged himself to transport them to Augsburg, and to deliver them 
there to the Queen’s representatives upon the production of the 
receipts that he had drawn up. 

At this point in her story the Duchess of Aeybelen exhibited to 
Hans Rudolf two such documents in evidence of good faith. In the 
first was acknowledged the receipt by Jobst Raffhausen, the mer- 
chant in question, on St. John’s day, 1554, of a royal diadem and 
globe, together with “the privileges of the crown of England,” and 
a necklace set with a carbuncle and other stones; the second, 
dated St. Andrew’s day, 1557, was for two million five hundred 
thousand gulden, seven skirts embroidered with pearls, three gold 
pieces, fourteen golden chains, twenty-four pairs of bracelets, four- 
teen girdles, fifty-two coifs garnished with pearls, fourteen barrets 
similarly adorned, and a necklace of jewels valued at three thousand 
crowns. One can imagine, without much effort, how the mouth of 
John Frederick would water when he came to read these lists. 
Apart from the hard cash, there was more in personal property 
than could have been had by sacking the shops of all the Lom- 
bards in his duchy. The Awr was at length within his grasp. And 
this was no dream, but a “sober certainty of waking bliss ;” for 
was not the signature of Jobst Raffhausen, a man in the service of 
the great house of Fugger, and trading much with England, 
appended in due commercial form to the receipts? But instead of 
anticipating the ecstasy of the Duke let us revert to the story of our 
heroine. 

Some weeks before the coming of Hans Rudolf she had sent 
William Zieritz, the nobleman whose hand had been cut off near 
Warsaw, to learn how it stood with the money and goods in 
Raffhausen’s care. If all were well, she would beable to hand over 
to Duke John Frederick and his brother the gifts which their aunt, 
the Queen of England, designed for them. Moreover, the Queen 
was anxious to promote a marriage between her god-daughter, Anna 
Eleonora of France, and Duke John William (the second of the 
three brothers), Letters to this effect would be forthcoming when 
Zieritz returned. Meanwhile, in token that the agent enjoyed the 
confidence of the principal, she produced the Queen’s signet-ring. 
But first of all, she insisted, the treasure must be removed from 
Augsburg, and that before the Reichstag began to sit; for if the 
Emperor or Electors got scent of it the Dukes of Saxony might 
find their share but small, 
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Such was the highly stimulating narrative that Hans Rudolf, the 
faithful secretary, laid before his master. Flaws might perhaps have 
been detected in it bya critical mind. Thus, it is not clear how, 
after leaping from the window in her shift, the lady could raise 
money on her petticoat and hood. Curious, above all, is it that 
Queen Anna disappears after leaving Danzig, and that no mention 
is made of her escape from the nunnery. But these latter diffi- 
culties will be overcome as the action of the drama proceeds. 
Whatever the value of the story might be, the narrator felt sure that 
it would find acceptance in the quarter to which it was addressed ; 
she followed it up by a letter begging for “a little Rhenish and some 
game.” 

Game should she have? Yes, not only game, but whatever her 
heart desired. John Frederick writes back at once expressing his 
gratitude for her good offices. He has given orders to his servants 
to supply her with wild boar, venison, hares, and wine in plenty ; 
moreover, he has bought some satin and a few ells of black velvet, 
which shall be placed at her service without delay. In regard to 
the treasure his only fear is that the Emperor may get to Augsburg 
before the business is done. As he learns that she has had to 
pledge some trifles, his chancellor, Briick, shall at once redeem them ; 
and to this end Briick has received forty-two gulden six groschen 
baar (in cash). 

Laudable, by the way, is the Duke’s accuracy in matters of money. 
The accounts of all his outlay in the affair are still preserved in the 
archives at Gotha, whence we learn that he further disbursed at this 
time one hundred and eighty-four gulden twelve groschen to pay 
off two attendants to whom the Duchess was in debt ; also one 
hundred and fifty-four gulden six groschen for her maintenance. 
But these sums were insignificant in comparison with the fortune 
that was awaiting him. 

The Duchess of Aeybelen had now come from Trebra to Rossla. 
Without loss of time John Frederick presented himself before her, 
when she revealed to him the very heart of all the mystery. She 
herself was Anna of Cleves, Queen of England, his mother’s ill-fated 
sister ; it was the Queen who had been lowered from her chamber 
with a rope and had so marvellously escaped from her enemies. 

How was he to doubt? The lady proved to be acquainted with 
the inner politics of the Court of Cleves; she produced documents, 
such as Raffhausen’s receipts; she corresponded exactly to a minia- 
ture which he possessed of his aunt ; but, above all, she had on her 
brow a peculiar mark impressed (one hesitates to record it) by a pair 
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of scissors which Sibylla of Cleves, his mother, once threw at her 
sister Anna’s head. Notwithstanding the general belief that the 
Queen was dead, and the formal announcement to that effect by the 
Duke of Cleves, John Frederick was convinced that he heard the 
truth. In a rapture of delight he sent the news off to his brother 
John William, who happened to be in Paris ; he confided to him too 
the splendid project of the French marriage; lastly, he enjoined 
secrecy. ‘Burn this letter. Tell no one, not even the Duke of 
Cleves.” 

So dazzling were the prospects, so firmly was the Duke persuaded 
of their speedy realisation, that a warning which might have shaken 
a weaker faith left his unmoved as a rock. It came from Leipzig, 
which shows that the news of his windfall had spread. One Fritz 
Ditterich, Clerk of the Kitchens there, wrote to the secretary, Hans 
Rudolf, just after the revelation at Rossla, a letter as blunt and cir- 
cumstantial as a police report. Credible persons had informed him, 
he said, that a woman ( Weibsferson) giving herself out to be Duchess 
of Cleves and Queen of England had been met by the Duke John 
Frederick at Rossla; she was probably the adventuress who had 
already imposed on the Duke of Prussia, Duke Frederick of Liegnitz, 
the Duke of Mecklenburg, and the Elector Joachim of Brandenburg. 
From the Duke of Mecklenburg she had borrowed silver vessels for 
a great entertainment ; when dinner was over she had departed with 
the plate. At the Court of Brandenburg she had fared sumptuously, 
promising her hosts treasures which the seekers reported could 
nowhere be found ; whereupon (a charming touch this) the Elector 
had gone hunting, while the Electress bade the baggage pack off, 
lest she be drowned in a sack. Removing to Spandau, the woman 
had lodged at a convent, where in fourteen days she had got from 
the nuns all that their poverty could lend. At Wittenberg, which 
she visited next, she had been less fortunate. A tradesman of Berlin, 
to whom she was in debt, had pursued her thither ; he had abused 
her roundly and enforced his claim, receiving, however, in satisfac- 
tion of it not money, but part of the fine clothing with which her 
victims had enriched her. “The hussy,” said Ditterich in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ was very impudent, and wore the arms of the Duke of 
Cleves on a medallion of gold about her neck.” 

No measures were taken to discover whether the Duke’s newly 
found aunt was identical with this vagrant impostress. Either the 
office of the informant discredited his statement, or Anna succeeded 
in explaining it away as a device of her enemies, of whom she con- 
fessed she had many. Far from losing credit, she was treated with 
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increased consideration ; indeed, she reached at this time the very 
apogee of her prosperity. An apartment was assigned her in the 
Grimmenstein, a splendid residence, half palace half fortress, near 
Gotha. She lived in that atmosphere of deference and respect which 
is wont to surround rank, wealth, and good intentions. Rare and 
delicate things for use or ornament found their way to her boudoir. 
Golden rosettes for her hair, refreshing fruits, flasks of sweet waters, 
and fragrant herbs covered her table in dainty confusion. She had 
lapdogs to caress, or could chat when she would with Bernhard von 
Mila, the commandant of the place, whose sympathy she engaged, 
and from whom (it was her pretty way) she extracted a loan. Who 
can picture the alarm when once, having a megrim, she deemed 
herself poisoned and clamoured for antidotes? The Duke was 
indignant at the thought and redoubled his attentions, crowning 
his lavish hospitality with further advances of money. Anna, on her 
part, drew up a deed of gift (Schenkungsvertrag) in favour of the 
Saxon Dukes : to John Frederick the Intermediate she apportioned 
one million five hundred thousand crowns ; his brother, John William, 
should he come to the crown of England, by marriage or otherwise, 
was to receive the royal insignia of England and some hundred 
thousand crowns ; John Frederick the Younger, being frail of body 
and condition, was to have half a million crowns. What less could 
the Intermediate do than acknowledge her liberality to himself and 
his brothers by presenting her with a ring? His young consort 
Elizabeth, in the same grateful spirit, wrote her two courteous and 
affectionate letters. 

But hope is ill food for a hungry man, and deeds of gift owe 
their merit to the property that passes. As the Duke grew impatient, 
either the treasure had to be produced or his assurance of its 
existence confirmed by fresh evidence. Leaving at Augsburg what- 
ever lay there, Anna remembered other sources of wealth in various 
quarters, and entered into a discursive correspondence to turn the 
stream to Gotha. Her letters, one may be sure, passed under the 
eyes of the Duke or his servants. She drew up an authority for 
Jacob Fohmann, citizen of Erfurt, to receive a sum of fifteen thousand 
gulden owing to her by the Town Council of Danzig. The debt was 
not discharged. She wrote to Duke Adolf of Holstein begging him 
to forward goods of hers which were stored in his domain. The 
goods miscarried. She desired the Council of Nuremberg to look 
for and protect one of her retainers who was about to arrive in their 
town with property of great value in his charge. The councillors, 
being wary folk and having, perhaps, some inkling of the truth, 
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despatched a certain Hans Froemundt, who had known the Queen of 
England well, to sift their correspondent’s story. She told it, and 
Froemundt, on his return, assured his employers that the lady with 
whom he had spoken was Anna of Cleves. Nevertheless, her 
retainer did not appear at Nuremberg, although the Council had 
guaranteed his safety ; which, as the person expected was the one- 
handed nobleman William Zieritz, is rather to be regretted than 
wondered at. More surprising is it that John Frederick, notwith- 
standing his many disappointments, about this time made his aunt a 
present of some ermine lining as a token of continuing regard. With 
such kindness to encourage her, her communications with Nuremberg 
grew brisker. Thus, on Thursday after Exaudi (May 11, 1559) she 
wrote to Froemundt instructing him to remit one hundred thousand 
gulden, to send also a cask of wine for Bernhard von Mila. The 
Emperor, she added, growing confidential, had offered by ambassadors 
to invest her with several of his lordships ; those which he tendered 
were, however, too remote for her liking, but if he gave her Sagan, a 
few towns in Silesia, and the monastery of Dobecken he should find 
his account therein. The gulden, the cask of wine, and the lordships 
remained in the kingdom of air. 

And now at last suspicion began to dawn in the mind of John 
Frederick. ‘Twice had a servant of his, Hans Jaeger by name, 
been sent to Nuremberg to borrow from the Council a sum which 
Anna had undertaken to provide, the loan to be secured on her 
expected goods. By some means she had contrived to enlist the 
Duke’s agent in her interest, and she maintained a secret corre- 
spondence with him, as well as with the Froemundt who had so con- 
fidently recognised her as the Queen. But the Council hesitated ; 
some of the members were at the Reichstag, the rest, it was alleged, 
were not competent to act without them. All that Jaeger could get, all, 
therefore, that he could send his master, were excuses, evasions, and 
delays. On May 13, 1559, the Duke wrote to Bernhard von Mila, 
informing him that the reports from Nuremberg provoked grave 
doubts, and bidding him keep watch on the lady, lest by vanishing 
she should bring shame and derision on her patron. Three days 
later he addressed a remonstrance to Anna, who had neglected to 
furnish him, as she had promised, with a letter for her sister, Amalia 
of Cleves, to be enclosed in one of his own, was thm allerlei Nach- 
denkens gemacht, which had induced a variety of reflections. He 
was still reflecting when Froemundt, who must have begun to think 
the risks of the business disproportionate to the profits, wrote with- 
out subterfuge that neither gold nor goods for the lady had come to 
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Nuremberg, and that the Council, impoverished by war, must itself 
borrow money and had none to lend. The Duke again enjoined 
circumspection on Bernhard von Mila, who himself, though the wine 
tarried, was still a firm believer in the Queen. The treasure, wrote 
Bernhard on her authority, was in the hands of Caspar von Minckwitz 
at Dernau—a new custodian and place of deposit sprung upon John 
Frederick with bewildering suddenness. 

Apart from the cupidity which had blinded him so long, the 
Duke had another weakness : he was one of the most superstitious of 
men in an age of superstition. The claim which the Reformers 
upheld for reason as the interpreter of Scripture had not been 
vindicated in the domains of nature and life. At all the greater 
courts of Germany the astrologer and the alchemist still flourished 
side by side, and horoscopes were in no less demand than elixirs o 
life. The future was still revealed in globes of crystal, and many a 
great enterprise was obstructed bya dream. Visionaries, of whom it 
were hard to say whether cupidity or greed inspired them, were 
listened to with as much attention as the gravest officers of State. 
John Frederick was at one time governed by his evil genius, William 
von Grumbach, by means of a half-witted peasant lad, known as 
Haensel Tausendschoen, the Angel-seer. Haensel professed to be 
in frequent communication with heavenly visitants, who, in the form 
of children, with ash-coloured clothes, black hats, and white wands, 
emerged from the trap-door of a cellar and dictated their oracles for 
the guidance of the Duke. Ina mind like his another chord might 
be struck. Conscious that wealth on paper was ceasing to impress 
her victim, Anna resolved to appeal to his fears.. To show how the 
Lord left not evil unrequited, preserving His own children, and 
visiting their foes with vengeance, she enclosed to him a letter 
recounting a strange thing that had befallen the Elector of Branden- 
burg, whom, perhaps, not without cause, she deemed an enemy. 
“As the prince was out hunting,” said the supposed writer, “ six 
men appeared to him, some with heads and some without heads, 
who made as if they cut down the corn; but no corn fell, all 
remained standing. The Elector spake to his servants: ‘Seize ye 
the rascals, lest they bewitch us.’ Then a trembling came on him; 
he could not speak or hear. So they brought him to Berlin, and he 
lay there six days, stricken dumb. On the seventh day the Lord 
restored his speech, but not his hearing. What God will do with 
him henceforth we cannot know; His vengeance is come upon 
him.” If Fritz Ditterich, Clerk of the Kitchens at Leipzig, were 
right, the Elector had done little, in respect of Anna, to deserve such 
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chastisement. It is not unusual to explain the misfortunes of an 
adversary as the judgment of Heaven. Anna, it is reassuring to 
believe, had invented the calamity as well as interpreted it. 

But the period of her deception was now over, to be followed by 
the more painful days of discovery and exposure. She was chained 
to the stake, and the waters were beginning to rise. Already 
John William, not blinded by the marriage project, had sent from 
Paris to caution his brother against the self-styled Queen of England, 
‘said to have been waiting-maid to our dear mother’s sister.” To 
drive the warning home, an envoy arrived from Duke William of 
Cleves, who had now got wind of the story, denouncing the woman 
as an adventuress, and producing a copy of the information lodged 
with the Elector soon after her escapade at the Court of Berlin. 
With feelings of mingled anger and shame John Frederick set him- 
self to unravel the web which had been spun about him. He 
ordered his councillors to hold a commission of inquiry, and on the 
Tuesday after Jacobus (July 25, 1559) the difficult task of fixing the 
lady’s identity was begun. 

Never was the equal of Anna at inconsistent lying. It would 
profit us little to follow her through all her shifts and turns as the 
commissioners, of whom Dr. Kloedt was chief, hunted her down ; 
and the results of the various examinations which ensued may be 
given in brief summary. In the first she repeated the statement 
made to Hans Rudolf, but garnished it with many romantic addi- 
tions. In the second she still asserted herself a queen ; she could 
say no otherwise, “though they boiled or roasted her.” At this 
stage she was removed from Grimmenstein and Bernhard von Mila 
to stricter custody at the Castle of Tenneberg. Being told, in the 
course of a third interrogation, that her seal was of brass, she 
admitted that William Zieritz had caused it to be engraved ; she 
persisted, however, that her property had a genuine existence, it 
had been in Nuremberg, but Zieritz had taken it away again. Dr. 
Kloedt now declared that the Duke could no longer accept her as 
Queen of England, but would grant her mercy if she confessed the 
truth. She fell on her knees and related that she was a Countess of 
East Frisia, and aunt to the ruling Duke of Oldenburg; to which 
story she adhered in the main in the fourth and fifth examinations. 
But at the sixth, to the confusion of poor Kloedt, who felt that he 
was making no progress, she had become Anna Johanna von 
Rietberg. Lastly, heedless of augmenting the anger of Duke William 
of Cleves, to whom her various confessions were being transmitted, 
she averred that she was the illegitimate daughter of his late 
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father by a nun; she had been given in marriage, she said, by 
her natural sister, Queen Anna, to William Zieritz, who, after she 
had borne him a child, had abandoned her in Poland, and attached 
himself to another. 

About this time she complained that she was nightly visited by 
the devil, who offered her money, and, as she would receive none, 
fell to pinching and tweaking her mercilessly. She begged, therefore, 
for watchers and a light in her cell, threatening to kill herself if this 
relief were denied her. But a worse trial was in store than these 
nocturnal vexations ; for the Duke had now resolved, although she 
besought him “to spare her womanly honour,” that she should be 
tortured. Whilst stretched on the rack she still maintained that she 
was a daughter of the late Duke of Cleves, until the executioner 
pronounced that her limbs were quite dislocated, and that another 
wrench would endanger her life. She was then loosed. When this 
had been done, she again confirmed her declaration and protested 
against the cruel usage to which she had been subjected. With 
tearful eyes and folded hands she prayed that the Duke would grant 
her grace until it had been ascertained what had become of Zieritz 
and the goods. She asked also for a preacher to comfort her, and a 
barber to bind her wounds and put cupping glasses on her arms. 

No suffering could drive her from the position which she had 
taken up after so many changes of front. Duke William of Cleves 
and his sister repudiated the connection ; nevertheless, her per- 
sistence in her story when nothing was to be gained by it, her know- 
ledge of the domestic affairs of the Court of Cleves, and her likeness to 
Queen Anna afford strong presumption that at last she had told the 
truth. As to the evidence by which her original claim was supported, 
it is enough to say that Raffhausen’s receipts were undoubtedly 
forgeries, and that Froemundt, it was discovered, had been long in 
her service. The seal has already been disposed of. As Anna of 
Cleves she ended her days. A special prison was built for her, in 
which she lived, scantily provided with food, and seen by passers 
occasionally as a spectral figure clothed in white. 

In all great deceptions there is an element of tragedy, supplied 
by the secret pains of the deceiver. A light is thrown on Anna’s 
inner feelings, and indeed on the whole matter, by fragments pre- 
served of a letter written, it would appear, just before her interview 
with John Frederick at Rossla. It is addressed to William Zieritz, 
the mysterious retainer, always somewhere behind the scenes, but 
neycr venturing on to the stage. ‘“ How shall I understand it of 
thee,” she writes, “that thou leavest me and my poor child so long 
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in waiting?” She is without money and clothes, and in distress. 
* Therefore, once more I beg thee, in God’s name, come quickly. 
Willst thou not in God’s name, then in the name of all devils, 
come!” If he did not help her she would be driven to some 
desperate step. ‘And prithee,” she adds in a postscript, ‘love 
none other more than me; but come, come, it is sorely needful 
that thou com’st.” 

Though her life had been base, she was a weak and forsaken 
woman; and if it be too much to say that her mendacity was 
palliated by the fatuity of her dupe, he cannot be acquitted of a 
culpable degree of contributory negligence. 


W. GOWLAND FIELD, 
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THE ISLAND VALLEY OF 
AVILION. 


Thereat once more he moved about, and clomb 
Ev’n to the highest he could climb, and saw, 
Straining his eyes beneath an arch of hand, 
Or thought he saw, the speck that bare the King 
Down that long water opening on the deep 
Somewhere far off, pass on and on, and go 
From less to less, and vanish into light. 
Passing of Arthur. 


ALL, snow-flakes, fall, cover our country’s earth 
With that white pall it needs so much to wear. 
We hold but ashes now of that we held 
Almost immortal as our love for Her. 
We thought she could not die. The soldier fell 
Beneath the Southern Cross on far-off plains, 
And held it sweet to fall and die for Her. 
The weeping mothers and grey grieving sires 
In sorrow’s darkest hour had said, ‘“‘ "Twas well, 
We gave our best for country and for Her.” 
The flag which waved above the sailor boy 
Was not the ship’s, and not the land’s, so much 
As Hers. And she is gone. Or, is she gone? 


She pass’d, as Arthur pass’d, upon the waves ; 
The grey-green sea of winter afternoon 

Caught a pale gold of glory from afar, 

And downy lay the lesser Island’s hills, 

Seeming as doves’ wings, brooding. o’er the deep. 
There was the grandeur of the many ships— 
Her own, and vessels of far distant kings ; 

There was the booming of the cannon’s roar, 

All to her honour : and the muffled bells 
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Rang out an echo’d dirge across the waves 
As pass’d she through that passage made of might, 
Which might she ruled—the white Queen of the Seas. 


Yet not so much this lesser pomp of earth 

As the great peace of Heav’n which blest the scene, 
And God's own signal lower’d in the West 

The crimson emblem of His light and love, 

As if to hail her passing and not that 

Because of honour or magnificence, 

But even as His blessing ona life 

Spent for His glory and for others’ good— 

In which the lowliest may be the Queen, 

And, passing onward, pass to peace like hers. 





When watching, at the sun-set hour, the clouds— 
Which, in white majesty, do onward ride 
Gold-lin’d, in fleecy and fantastic shapes 

Out towards the West—then in a waking dream 
We look, beyond the hills, to that far sea 

Whose waters wash an island valley’s shore, 
Fairer than that she left. But not in pomp 
Wesee her thither borne. No muffled peal 

Or cannon’s thunder greets her coming there, 

Nor dirge of fun’ral march or hymnal strain, 

But a great silent peace o’er which doth steal— 
Borne on the perfumed air—a whisper’d breath 
Of Welcome Home from voices known and lov’d. 
Deep to the strand the full, calm ocean moves 
Around the Isle ; so that no grating keel 

Sounds on the shingle ; and the bark is moor’d 
In stillness—and the shadows shroud the rest 


For all who weary, sweet the quiet peace 
Adown that valley ; yet the grateful shade 

Most dear to those who know the weight of pow’r, 
The living in that glaring light which gleams 

E’en to the sacred chamber of the heart— 

The Sanctu’ry of Sorrow. Shelter’d here 

The winding ways, where pure white lilies bend 
Beside the stream, which wanders o’er the Isle 
By wooded banks, to swell that tranquil tide 

(er which our visions bear us. 
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So we dream 
Thro’ moonlit, mist-clad hours, and wake to know 
The dull reality, the chill of Dawn 
On this our weeping world ; the silver light 
Vanish’d ; the vapour turn’d from mystic veil 
To falling rain—and sorrow on the sea. 


And yet, behold, the sun shone forth again 

On that sad following and last farewell: 

Then “All was over,” so the written words 

Tell of a great eternity begun—— 

We turn away, and would our sorrow hide 

As sacred. Let the night and darkness come. 
There is a silence for a space ; then earth 
Wakes, garb’d in one great robe of purity. 

Fall, snow-flakes, fall! For we have paid our last 
Sad tribute: yet, again ask, has she gone? 

Her form, her presence are with us no more ! 
(Oh! Doth our wild lament reach that far Isle ?) 


A twofold being has its birth in Death. 

For while her soul in sweet security 

Doth dwell, her spirit lives in that estate 
Made holier by her life than heretofore ; 

And tho’ the course of her eventful years 
Gain’d far-off lands and untold wealth to be 
Theadded glories of her throne and crown,— 
These shed but lesser lustre—’twas the life 
Of grace and love which was the greater gain 
To that fair heritage she held of God. 


E. M. RUTHERFORD. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE IDEAL ANTHOLOGY. 


HAT we shall ever attain such I am scarcely sanguine enough to 
believe ; but the Oxford “‘ Book of English Verse,” ! chosen and 
edited by A. T. Quiller-Couch, goes far in the right direction. It is 
wonderfully comprehensive, and there are few lyrics for which in its 
pages 1 have sought in vain. This is a great deal to say. In 
common with most who have glanced critically through the book, I 
regret the inclusion of living poets. In dealing with these the 
editor seems to have lost his taste and his sense of proportion. I 
am not, however, seeking to criticise. My notion of an anthology 
would exclude many of the finest poems Mr. Quiller-Couch selects. 
It is waste of time and space to give Shakespeare’s “Sonnets ” or 
Milton’s “ Lycidas” in a work of this class. The former every lover 
of poetry knows, and the latter he has by heart. It comes about 
that almost all anthologies are practically the same. Mr. H. C. 
Beeching’s “ Paradise of English Poetry”? is a beautiful selection, 
beautifully named, but is open to exactly the same objection, for I 
will not use such words as charge or censure. Mr. Quiller-Couch is, 
moreover, a little too indulgent, and in order to swell a collection that 
can never be complete includes some poems of very little merit. In 
a work such as Campbell’s “Specimens” it seems necessary to give 
an example of each poet. In an anthology no such need exists. I am 
not disposed to be ungracious or churlish or force on others my own 
views. Of the two collections I mention each is excellent in its way, 
and I should be sorry to be without either. 


THE ReaL KinGc ARTHUR. 


Y observations upon King Arthur, which appeared in “Table 
Talk” for January, have brought me into a pleasant corre- 
spondence with Miss Jessie L. Weston, one of the best authorities 
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on the subject. Some of her remarks are likely to be useful to those 
whom the subject attracts, and I quote them for the benefit of my 
readers: —“ As an Arthurian student you may perhaps be interested 
to know one or two points in which I think modern scholarship can 
clear up your difficulties. We are all practically agreed now that 
Arthur, as we know him, is a composite creature—historic, mythic, 
traditional. The historic Arthur was, according to the now generally 
received opinion, a British chieftain, holding a position analogous to 
that which, under the Romans, was known as Comes Britannia, in 
which office he held a roving commission to defend the island 
wherever attacked. This, of course, accounts for the widespread 
nature of tradition and diffusion of Arthurian localities. Mr. Stuart 
Glennie’s book is not thought to be very reliable, and the extreme 
similarity between certain Armorican and British place-names helps 
to make it doubtful whether any special tradition be continental or 
insular. This is a subject much debated by French and German 
scholars. You are, no doubt, aware that a certain important body of 
scholars (mainly German) hold that the Arthurian romantic tradition 
is of purely continental origin and had no root in these islands. 
With this view I by no means agree, and am bringing forward some 
important arguments against it in my forthcoming studies. Naturally 
Arthur being merely a military chief, and in no sense of the word a 
‘Welt Kaiser’ (a development probably largely due to the influence 
of the Charlemagne legends), there is no such difficulty as you 
surmise in placing him. Most scholars agree with the traditional sth 
century date. But, of course, he had no ‘knights’ properly so called. 
All the confusion has arisen from the “¢erary form of the story being 
six centuries later than the date of the story itself. The writers of 
the 12th and 13th centuries naturally dressed the legend in the 
customs and costumes of their own date. Arthur and his warriors 
certainly knew nothing of chess-boards. Nor does Tristan in the 
earlier and better form of the story write letters! I very much doubt 
whether any of the heroes save Tristan, and perhaps Perceval, had a 
real existence ; Lancelot and Galahad certainly xo/, nor had they 
anything to do with Arthur in reality. I believe I am the only 
person who has worked out the Gawain-Cuchulain parallel, though 
of course Mr. Nutt was the first to hint at it ; and though I firmly 
believe in ¢haf, it would not make Arthur of Irish origin. The two 
were originally independent. The contact of Irish-Celtic with 
Brythonic-Celtic stories was probably largely due to Irish monks, 
and is a very important question.” 
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ENGLISH VERSUS TEUTONIC SPORTSMEN. 


EINE in a well-known passage rebuked the young English- 
men because so soon as the sun shone, and the air was 
balmy with beauty and fervid with worship, they asked what they 
should kill, I am not quoting his exact words, since I am not able 
at present to verify the reference. The arraignment is, however, his, 
and it is well merited. We may not shake it off, and there seems 
no probability that we shall ever wipe off the rebuke. We are not 
alone, however, in our joy in destruction. Heine was a German, 
and I have just hit on a proof that Germans on occasion can be 
guilty of a cruelty from which I think the average Briton would 
shrink. The story I tell, on the authority of the man himself, is 
narrated by Professor Dr. C. Keller, the author of “ Madagascar, 
Mauritius, and the other East African Islands.”! The most in- 
teresting mammal in Madagascar is the Babakota (Jndris brevicau- 
datus), an inoffensive animal, quadrumanous in the physiological 
sense. It is held in great veneration by the Malagasy, as the 
abode of the spirits of his ancestors and the progenitors of his race. 
When the Professor Doctor was about to shoot one of these 
creatures his guide seized his weapon, declaring that the animal was 
Fady, in other words, taboo—sacred. In spite of remonstrance and 
effort the writer brought the animal down. With naive astonishment 
he declares that thenceforward all hospitality in the village in which he 
lived was withdrawn from him. Personally, Iam not astonished at 
this, and I think that all European hospitality among the merciful 
and the humane would be similarly withheld. There is no cruelty 
that indulgence in sport or the pretended pursuit of science does 
not seem to justify. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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